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DR. JULIUS KLEIN EXTOLS 
STABILITY OF INSURANCE 
DURING NATIONAL CRISIS 


Prominent Ass’t Secretary of Com- 
merce Talks On Insurance To 
Nation Over Radio 


FIRE COMPANY COVERAGES 
Public Told of Part It Plays in Rate- 


making; Safety Enforced by 
Virtue of Premium Rates 








Dr. Julius Klein, assistant secretary of 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce and one of the best posted men 
on current economic conditions, gave the 
American public some fundamental ad- 
vice on the necessity and soundness of 
fire and casualty insurance in a radio 
talk broadcast Sunday evening from 
Washington over the coast-to-coast net- 
work of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. He paid some splendid trib- 
utes to insurance in connection with its 
constructive efforts to allay the effects 
of the current business depression. Said 
Dr. Klein: 

“Under the blasts of the storm that 
has been beating down upon our eco- 
nomic world, the soundly operated, well- 
established insurance companies have 
stood like a rock, not only meeting their 
obligations with one hundred cents on 
the dollar, mitigating the effects of losses 
of life and property, but contributing in 
no small manner toward insuring the sta- 
bility of almost every other form of 
American enterprise.” 

In the opinion of Dr. Klein it is no 
exaggeration to say that the credit re- 
sources and facilities required for the 
normal conduct of every sort of business 
in the world today may ‘be made avail- 
able only through the background of 
soundly operated insurance companies. 
He spoke of President Hoover's nation- 
wide campaign against hoarding and said 
that whereas hoarding is one of the most 
pernicious negative influences in credit, 
insurance, On the other hand, is one of 
the most positive stimulants to credit. 

Every man or corporation who borrows 
to build a modest home or a great busi- 
ness enterprise must satisfy the lender 
on three points: character, capacity and 
capital, said Dr. Klein. Assuming that 
lonesty and capacity are beyond ques- 
tion, the capital nevertheless must be 
guaranteed and protected by sound in- 
surance in one form or another. 


Wide Scope of Insurance 


Dr. Klein devoted the major part of 
his radio address to emphasizing the wide 
need for the many fire and casualty in- 
surance coverages offered the public. 
Along this line he said in part: 
In fact, by thus equalizing the bur- 
den of a loss—by preventing, perhaps, 
the complete crushing of one individual, 
and having the community share the 
urden—insurance serves as a stabilizer 
of the business structure. 

We have taken the example of fire 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Need - Pass - PAY! 


When we sell a policy we are making an investment,— 
just as if we were investing money that we had already 
worked hard to earn. If investing money we would 
consider the probability of its coming back,—the princi- 
pal, the interest, the dividends. Just as necessary to sell 
our time where the probability is pretty strong that it 
will come back in commissions. 





Three qualifications of a desirable prospect:—He 
must have a need. Be able to pass. Be able to pay and 
continue to pay. If we take the application of one who 
probably can’t pay, we speculate with time instead of 
investing it, and if we lose, as usually happens, we lose 
cash money, and help to inflate our Company’s lapse 
ratio. 


Write paying men and women, and throughout the 
years we shall reap satisfaction and prosperity. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 

















ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASS'N 
BRINGS OUT NEW FORM OF 
INCOME DISABILITY POLICY 


Adequate Protection For Proper 
Claims But Discourages 
Possible Malingerer 


TO BE NO RATE INCREASE 


Amounts To Be Held To Reason- 
able Proportion of Appli- 
cant’s Income 





The Acacia Mutual Life Association 
of Washington, D. C., has had a suc- 
cessful experience with the disability in- 
come benefit and it will continue to issue 
this feature. But the association has 
prepared a new kind of income disability 
contract that will be issued to its field 
force June 1. This contract aims to give 
adequate protection for proper claims 
but will make the policy less attractive 
to the possible malingerer. 

The association also plans to issue the 
disability income benefit at no increase 
in existing rates. Applications for the 
disability benefit will be accepted on suit- 
able risks in amounts which bear a rea- 
sonable relation to the present income 
of the insured. 

Losses From Unwarranted Claims 


The Acacia Mutual points out that un- 
questioinably a large part of the losses 
sustained by companies through disabil- 
ity insurance is due to payment of claims 
that are not sound or legitimate. The 
Acacia has approached the problem as 
one requiring a plan of providing protec- 
tion for deserving cases without impos- 
ing an undue burden upon all other pol- 
icyholders. As a step in this direction 
the Acacia has brought under control in 
its new contract the dangerous features 
of an unrestricted income for an unlim- 
ited period. 

The monthly payments of ten dollars 
per $1,000 of insurance will be continued 
for a period of fifty months. Thereafter, 
the monthly payments will be reduced to 
five dollars per $1,000 of insurance and 
be continued while the disability lasts; 
except that payments under the benefit 
cease with the maturity of an endow- 
ment policy. 

The waiting period before the accept- 
ance of the disability as permanent is 
increased from four to six months. 

The Acacia Mutual states that an ex- 
tensive study of the experience with dis- 
ability claims shows that this new con- 
tract will give the same income as at 
present in more than 75% of such claims. 
Comparatively few cases exceed fifty 
months total disability. On all that out- 
last fifty months, the period of full pro- 
tection is usually sufficient to bridge the 
gap over any changes in the insured’s 
method of support or standards of liv- 
ing. The continuance of the smaller 
income thereafter for the full period of 
disability (which may be the remainder 
of a lifetime) will, if the amount of in- 
surance is sufficient, avoid actual need. 
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JNO. I. D. BRISTOL 


BoRN, MARCH 16, 1845 DIED, APRIL 30, 1932 


Ff ty tisht years of continuous service in the promotion of the best interests 
of The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company in New York City. 


H orty-right years of constant endeavor to elevate the business of Life 
Underwriting. 


ow" the Courage, Ability, Integrity and 
Genius of this Great Agency Builder 
we pay most Profound and Grateful 
Crihute. 


CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN & Associates 
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Life 


DR. S. S. HUEBNER M. ALBERT LINTON 








WM. A. LAW 


JOHN S. THOMPSON 





Modern developments in all branches of insurance are discussed by many 
persons prominently identified with the business who have contributed to the 
May edition of “The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence.” The Academy publishes annually six issues of The Annals dealing with 
current social and political problems, each publication containing from twenty to 
thirty papers upon the same general subject. The current edition, given over to 
msurance, is subdivided into the following classifications: Life Insurance, Property 
and Casualty Insurance, Educational Trends, and Insurance Tendencies in Foreign 
Countries. Dr. S. Huebner, internationally known insurance educator of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has edited the edition. 

The life insurance section includes authoritative writings on subjects which are 
especially to the front today. Investment life insurance is discussed from several 
angles by President M. Albert Linton of the Provident Mutual, President William 
A. Law of the Penn Mutual, and Dr. S. S. Huebner. Vice-President John A. Steven- 
son of the Penn Mutual writes on “Determining Adequate Life Insurance Cover- 
age, and Second Vice-President Albert G. Borden of the Equitable Society, on 
The American Trend Toward Annuities.” Industrial pensions and group insurance 
are taken up by Ingalls Kimball, director of group annuities, Metropolitan Life, and 
Vice-President William J. Graham of the Equitable Society, respectively. .- 

Vice-President and Actuary Edward W. Marshall of the Provident Mutual dis- 
cusses The Dubious Position of the Disability Income Provision in Life Insur- 
anc e Contracts” ; Harold A. Ley, president, Life Extension Institute,—‘Health Con- 
servation Accomplishments” ; John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager, Sales Research 
Bureau—“Conservation of Life Insurance Policies” : John S. Thompson, vice-presi- 
dent and mathematician, Mutual Benefit—“Net Cost of Life Insurance Contracts,” 
Franklin W. Ganse, manager, Estate Protection Department, Paul F. Clark 
Agency of the John Hancock in Boston, and chairman of the National Association 
: -ife Underwriters Committee on Co-operation with Trust Officers—“Increasing 
Al tec Between Life Underwriters and Trust Officers.” Educational trends in 
ne usiness are analyzed by three leading officials of the American College of Life 
seni 5 Dr. Huebner, dean ; Dr. David McCahan, secretary and assistant 
> am, an 4 rnest J. Clark, president. Dr. McCahan is assistant professor of insur- 
ance, University of Pennsylvania and Mr. Clark, state agent for the John Hancock 
in Maryland and the District of Columbia. : 
siete tae issue The Eastern Underwriter is quoting some paragraphs from the 
“ys indicating the changes and tendencies in the life insurance business as seen 
y the writers: 


Linton on Investment Return 


a pedo all the complicated calculations have been made, it is found that the 
— ate investment fund of a life insurance contract must earn considerably more 
the ‘aan a a over a period to age 65 in order for the fund to equal 
rd cuarantes cash value of $50,000 of life insurance. This. compound interest 
rae ae net rate after allowing for taxes, expenses, loss of principal and interest, 
the diffe in the investment of interest or principal. The interest rates vary for 
inte 5 35 4secs at commencement of the plan, but in the tests made for the four 
aa 536g" 5, and 55, in each instance carried to age 65, the lowest rate disclosed 
- ‘= of pas may seem unusually high to the layman. The companies are 
sn a 7198 t oe on their own investments. The reasons for the high figure 
iatrace 3 ie the combination of the protection and investment elements in one 
ned tone te 2 Savings In operation as compared with the heavy burden of over- 
Sncadmia bong insurance when issued alone. Second, experience has amply 
sn = + the likelihood of a high rate of mortality among policyholders carry- 
po A + nat € term Insurance contracts. This form of insurance offers an oppor- 
read bere severe | adverse selection” against the company. Life insurance com- 
stantial in ‘give insurance protection most cheaply when it is combined with a sub- 
vestment element. . 


Law on Tendencies of Life Insurance Investment 


ity of Le se traditions of life insurance investment as follows: (1) prior- 
(2) iunsialine ppor ed by reasonable earnings, strong ownership, and ample equities ; 
in Powe ogee of mortgage loans, correcting changes or overestimates 
tion, poe A 7A iversification of investments as to general character, loca- 
as to in er; (4) constant analysis and criticism of holdings; (5) moderation 

come, safety of principle being much more important than exceptionally high 


yield; (6) honest charge-offs at frequent intervals, correcting errors of judgment; 
and (7) courageous activity, attacking new and difficult problems with vigorous and 
resourceful confidence. 

The legal reserve life insurance companies of the United States are set up with 
impregnable structural strength. The investment risk has been so widely distrib- 
uted that even if a mistake has been made in the selection of any one class of 
investments, resulting in substantial losses, a reduction in the dividend scale will 
promptly restore the amount of the loss and maintain the company’s ability readily 
to fulfill every obligation. Any decrease in dividends falls so fairly upon the shoul- 
ders of many individuals that it is not unduly burdensome to any one. Total an- 
nual dividends constitute a cushion exceeding $525,000,000. 


Huebner Views Investment Objectives 


Life insurance, with its all-around 100% instalment plan of investment, should 
not be viewed lightly in a time like the present. In case the insured lives, the great 
objective of life insurance is to give to him a decent investment estate by the time 
the age of retirement from active work is reached, provided only that he is disposed 
to labor and to earn the premiums, and to hand them over to the custody of a life 
insurance company. Its object is to protect the insured against his natural human 
failings in the field of finance. It is strange, indeed, that the rank and file should 
have others perform specialized services for them, such as plumbing, painting, car- 
pentry work, paperhanging, dental and medical service, and so forth, and then with 
respect to that most intricate and complicated of all services, namely, investment, 
be prone to say: “That I will attend to myself.” 

By giving the insured a safe and reasonably profitable investment, life insurance 
enables him, conveniently and over a long period of working years, to accumulate 
on the installment plan the decent investment estate to which every normal person 
is looking forward, before the age of retirement is: reached. Considering all the 
attributes of a good installment plan of investment, designed to build an estate dur- 
ing the span of the working life, legal reserve life insurance stands without a peer. 


Stevenson on Determining Adequate Coverage 


Granting that there is no formula for giving an exact answer to the problem of 
how much insurance a man should own, it is often necessary for the underwriter to 
have a sort of rule-of-thumb measure to answer the question which is so often 
asked, “How much insurance should I own?” 

The Biblical “tithes” give us a certain standard of measure for our charitable 
contributions, even though the figures in the model budget of the present day under 
the “Charity” heading may vary considerably from the ancient 10% standard. Like- 
wise, the insurance premiums which go into the modern budget represent the amount 
saved to cover actual needs as closely as possible; but as a rough-and-ready stand- 
ard for estimating minimum insurance coverage, a good many underwriters suggest 
that five times a man’s annual income is the absolute minimum a man should own 

The underwriting departments of most companies would consider five times a 
man’s earnings a high figure for ages over 55. From this age on, there are so 
many factors to consider that no rule will wholly cover the situation. 


Borden Discusses Trend Toward Annuities 


The depression of the last two years has greatly stimulated the purchase of 
annuities. The individual investments made by countless people have shown such 
large declines that many thoughtful men and women have turned to the great life 
insurance companies for a measure of safety not found in the ordinary investment. 

But there is another reason. Many a man who, having saved say $50.000, has 
looked forward to a yearly income of $2,500 for his retirement days, now finds his 
securities shrunken to probably one half of the amount and the resulting income 
possibly cut in two. Here is where the annuity principle comes in to advantage ; 
for taking age 65 for example, the annuity return being approximately 10%, he is 
enabled to restore his original income of $2,500 notwithstanding his shrunken estate 
of $25,000. 

Kimball Views Industrial Pensions 

A recent investigation of pension plans in operation in industry in the United 
States and Canada revealed four outstanding developments: (1) a marked increase 
in the number of plans dealt with on a reserve basis; (2) a very great increase in 
the amount of money actually segregated in pension reserves; (3) a great increase 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Reveals Lloyd Patterson 
As Brilliant Satirist 


EDITED ‘BEASTLY UNDERWRITER’ 





Lanes, Mulligan, Bawden and Philp Had 
Part in Clever Burlesque of The 
Eastern Underwriter 





The surprise feature which gave a note 
of mystery to the ladies’ night dinner of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City Tuesday was a clever 
satire of the life insurance business and 
some of its personalities. It took the 
form of a burlesque of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter called “The Beastly Under- 
writer.” 

When the paper was distributed dur- 
ing the course of the dinner it was an 
immediate success. Turning the pages 
the diners found spread before them a 
brilliant array of wit and satire in both 
text and advertisements. The ads drew 
particular attention. 

“The Beastly Underwriter” was _ rec- 
ognized as satire with a_ professional 
touch. The masthead carried the names 
of Lloyd Patterson of the Keane-Patter- 
son Agency, as managing editor; Mervin 
L. Lane, Connecticut Mutual; Frank L. 
Lane, Home Life, N. Y.; F. J. Mulligan, 
Guardian; W. C. Bawden, of C. D. Con- 
nell Agency, and Jerome Philp of The 
Eastern Underwriter. 

How “The Beastly Underwriter” Started 

The idea originated with Lloyd Pat- 
terson and the project took form at two 
or three luncheon meetings of the group 
making up the editorial staff. All con- 
tributed to the finished product, but 
Lloyd Patterson revealed such rare tal- 
ent as a Satirist that all leaned heavily on 
him to give the stuff the right touch. He 
wrote much of the text and most of the 
ad copy. Asa caricurist he filled another 
need with drawings for the paper and 
some retouching of familiar faces. Mr. 
Patterson has shown himself a writer 
of versatile gifts in the Keane-Patterson 
Agency bulletin, “Organized Service,” 
which he gets out. That there is a good 
deal of talent among the agencies of the 
city was shown in some of the advertise- 
ments which these agencies prepared 
themselves so that credit for the success 
of the paper is shared by many. 

Mervin Lane wrote some of the chief 
news stories and was responsible for the 
leading story of the Hectick Life & Pow- 
er Co. and its campaign slogan, “Apps 
for Crapps.” Frank Lane prepared some 
of the features; Bill Bawden had an op- 
portunity to show his ability on the busi- 
ness end; Frank Mulligan was general 
utility man; and Jerome Philp “put the 
edition to bed.” All contributed in ideas 
and suggestions. The thanks of the staff 
are given to Cecil V. Lindley of The 
Eastern Underwriter for standing up un- 
der the strain of proof-reading an al- 
leged humorous paper; having to decide 
if the grammatical errors were “straight” 
or were just the writer’s idea of being 
funny; and for turning out a mechanical- 
ly perfect job. 

Copies of “The Beastly Underwriter” 
may be obtained from the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York City, 
92 Liberty Street. : 





INCREASE MEXICAN TAX 


Mexico is reported to have increased 
by 100% the tax on insurance premiums. 
Under ~ provisions of the tax law of 
January 1, 1932, a 4% tax is payable on 
life insurance premiums. According to 
the old law a 2% tax was imposed, pay- 
ment being by efiuine to the receipt and 
canceling a stamp of the proper denom- 
ination. The stamp is affixed by the 
agent of the insurance company and is 
paid by the company. 





H. B. AUSTIN ANNIVERSARY 


Horace B. Austin, who has been in 
charge of the life insurance department 
files at the home office of the Travelers, 
has completed thirty-five years of serv- 
ice with the company. Under his super- 
vision more than 350 young men have re- 
ceived their first training in the insur- 
ance business. 


Walter E. Barton to 
Head New York Ass’n 


ANNOUNCED AT TUESDAY DINNER 





Three New Names in New Line-up of 
Officers; Hull and Matthews Make 
Hits as Speakers 
Walter E. Barton, vice-president of the 
Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., gen- 
eral agent for the Union Central in New 
York City, has been selected to head the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York City next year. His name was 
presented to the association Tuesday 





WALTER E. BARTON 
evening at the annual Ladies’ Night din- 
ner by Leon Gilbert Simon, chairman of 
the nominating committee. Mr. Barton 
has been first vice-president of the as- 
sociation during the past year 

Three new names will figure in the 
line-up of officers for the coming year. 
John M. Fraser, Connecticut Mutual 
general agent, is named first vice-presi- 
dent; Glenn B. Dorr, Equitable Society, 
second vice-president, and Ben Hyde, 
Penn Mutual general agent, third vice- 
president. James P. Graham, Jr., Aetna 






Life general agent, is re-named to the 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: UNITED LIFE BUILDING 





He sells something that everybody needs—the 
protection afforded by United Life policies which 
contain ALL IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH DOUBLE AND 
TRIPLE INDEMNITY FOR’ ACCI- 
DENTAL DEATH 


NON-CANCELLABLE, _NON-PRORATA- 
BLE WEEKLY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS FOR TOTAL 
AND PERMANENT DISABILITY 


In addition to attractive policy contracts in the 
form of ordinary life, limited payment life, en- 
dowments, monthly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance he offers 


THE INCOME INDEMNITY CONTRACT 


—THE NEVER FAILING SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE SALARY CHECK 


His advice to ambitious agents is this: Get in 
touch immediately with 





Concord, New Hampshire 


May 13, 1932 
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Nelson Chambers, Herbert J. Reinmund, 
Mervin L. Lane, Louis A. Cerf, Jr., W. E 


position of  secretary-treasurer, and 

Frank J. Mulligan, Guardian Life, who  Diefendorf, Ralph G. Engelsman, Harry 
has been third vice-president of the as- Gardiner, John A. McNulty, W. A. Sul- 
sociation, has been nominated for chair- livan, William J. Dunsmore, Charles E. 


manship of the executive committee. 
Mr. Barton, the new helmsman, is a 
a has been associated 
\gency since July, 1913. The 
He spent some years in field and in su- 
pervisory work and later became assis- 


native of Ohio. 
with the Knight - 


tant manager in charge of 


Last year when the Knight Agency was 
incorporated Mr. Barton was made vice- 
Possessed of a genial dispo- Hull, 
sition and equipped with a_ thorough 
knowledge of the business, 
tion presidential nominee is well favored the 


president. 


for the position. 

The excutive committee 
ciation for the following 
clude: Wheeler H. King, 
McDaniets, 


of the asso- 
year will in- 


Arthur J. Miller, Harold L. 


Delong, and all former presidents of the 
association. 


Ladies’ Night a Gala Affair 


Ladies’ Night dinner turned out 
to be a gala affair, the combination of 
interesting speakers, good ente rtainment 
and the “surprise” of the evening, “The 
3eastly Underwriter,” all contributing 
their part. The speakers were Roger B 
managing director of the Nationi 
forcefully on 


agency work. 


: Association, who spoke 
the associa- 

American Plan;” and John A. Mat- 
thews, counsel in New Jersey for the 
General Accident, who kept the crowd 
laughing with his humor. It is Major 
Hull’s opinion that life insurance, by 
helping individuals to stabilize their 


William M. 


Regenstein, Edward J. Sisley, Nelson M. own affairs, will help the country sta- 


Way, Frank J. Mulligan, Grant L. Hill, 


bilize itself more readily when future de- 
pressions come, as they are bound to. 





President Clancy D. Connell presided 
at the dinner and on behalf of the asso- 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston, -Massachusetts 


Georce Wiitarp Situ, President 


ciation presented a watch to William C. 
Bawden, retiring executive secretary. 
who did outstanding work while affiliated 
with the organization. Mr. Bawden re- 
cently resigned to join the Connell 
Agency as brokerage supervisor. Ban- 
ners for largest agency attendances were 
presented to the J. Elliott Hall Agency, 
Penn Mutual; C. D. Connell Agency, 
Provident Mutual, and Russell Simons. 
Home Life. The fine administrative 
work of Mr. Connell and his assistants 
during the past year was cited by Gustav 
C. Wuerth, a former president of the 
association, in a brief address. 





MAX WESENDONCK DIES 





Guardian Life Consulting Director Was 
Son of Founder of Company; Lived 
Abroad Since 1920 
Max A. Wesendonck, consulting direc- 
tor and director of the Guardian Life, 
died of a heart attack at the Ameri- 
can Hospital in Paris on Tuesday. He 
was eighty-seven years of age. He was 
the son of the late Hugo W esendonck, 
president of the company, which he 
founded in 1860 as the Germania Life. 
Max Wesendonck spent most of his time 
in Paris since giving up the vice-pre si- 

dency of the Guardian in 1920. 





DEATH CLAIM DECREASE 
The medical department of the West- 
ern and Southern Life has announce 
that in the last five years Ordinary deat 











GENERAL AGENCIES IN 58 IMPORTANT CITIES 





claims paid on first year policies have 
decreased from 18.1% of all claims t? 
6.1%, and second policy year claims from 








15.6% to 5.1%. 


“The Road Back to Financial Security— 
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Actuarial Society Meet 
Draws Large Attendance 


IMPORTANT PAPERS PRESENTED 





John M. Laird Outlines Things Compa- 
nies Should Watch When Issuing 
Double Indemnity Benefit 





The Spring meeting of the Actuarial 
Society of America, in session this week 
at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
City, has drawn an attendance of about 
250 persons. A number of informative 
papers are being presented. Among them 
are the following: “Double Indemnity,” 
by John M. Laird; “The Wisdom of 
Mutual Life Insurance,” by Henry H. 
Jackson; “The Interpretation of Mor- 
tality Statistics,” by Edward W. Mar- 
shall; “Monetary Values for Disability 
Benefits based on the 150% and 165% 
modifications of Class (3),” by J. T. 
Phillips; “Non-deduction of Fractional 
Premiums and Immediate Payment of 
Claims,” by Walter G. Bowerman; “Ex- 
tension of Combined Annuity Table to 
Age Zero,” by Herbert J. Stark; “Ef- 
fect of Family History on Longevity 
After Age 45,” by Valentine Howell, and 
“Fundamentals in the Development of 
Woolhouse’s Formulae of Approximate 
Integration,” by S. Shannon. 

In discussing the double indemnity 
benefit in life policies at yesterday’s 
meeting, Mr. Laird said that the benefit 
has been satisfactory to policyholders 
and profitable for companies since it was 
introduced in 1904. He brought out, 
however, that this is an opportune time 
to review the experience under the fea- 
ture, because of current experience in 
other fields of the business. 

Under double indemnity, he said, the 
companies should (1) avoid enlarging 
the coverage; (2) prepare for an increase 
in the rate of accidental death at the 
higher ages; (3) watch the trend in fatal 
accidents from year to year; (4) under- 
writer double indemnity as distinct from 
life insurance, and (5) set up adequate 
machinery for making a complete inves- 
tigation of all claims in order that the 
unjust may be resisted effectively and 
the just paid promptly. 


MISSOURI STATE SUIT 
President Nardin of St. Louis Co. Says 


Tennessee Commissioner’s Receiver- 
ship Move Will Be Contested 

William T. Nardin, president, Missouri 
State Life, states that the company will 
vigorously resist the receivership suit 
started this week in Tennessee by Jo- 
seph Reece, Tennessee insurance com- 
missioner, contending the Tennessee 
courts have no authority to appoint a 
receiver for the company, a Missouri 
corporation. President Nardin expressed 
the belief that the Tennessee suit is 
probably mixed up with the political 
muddle in that state growing out of the 
Caldwell clash. He stated that the Ten- 
nessee Insurance Department had made 
certain demands which the company 
deemed unreasonable and some impos- 
sible to comply with legally so they were 
not met. Commissioner Reece’s suit 
followed. 











GEORGE LOTT A BROKER 

George Martin Lott, Jr., international- 
ly known tennis player, who has been 
selling insurance in his spare moments 
lor some time, has entered the business 
in a full-time capacity as a broker in 
Chicago. He is located in the branch 
office of the Continental Casualty in that 
city and has been getting his life in- 
surance instruction through Roger W. 
Somers, general agent for the Continen- 
tal Assurance. Lott recently withdrew 
from Davis Cup competition “for busi- 
ness reasons” after devoting most of his 
time to the game for many years. He 
was placed second to Ellsworth Vines, 
national champion, in last year’s ratings. 


NOLLEN MAKES HOLE-IN-ONE 

While playing golf with two officials 
of his company recently, Gerard S. Nol- 
en, president of the Bankers Life of 
Iowa shot a hole-in-one on the Wakonda 














Cell Young 
SHathers 


There are two emphatic reasons 
why the life insurance salesman 
should interest himself in the father 
of a new-born child. 


He will find a prospect who is enthusiastic and 


ready to listen. 
and 


He will be creating the basis of an association 
which, through the years, will probably 


prove advantageous to all interested. 
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Lawrence E. Simon to 
Succeed T. R. Fell 

AS GENERAL AGENT IN N. Y. 

Has Been Leading Personal Producer of 


Massachusetts Mutual for Years; 
Fell 42 Years in Business 








On July 1 Lawrence E. Simon, for 
some yéars past the leading personal 
producer of the T. R. Fell agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life at 20 Pine 
Street, New York, will succeed T. R. 
Fell as general agent. Mr. Simon left 
Wednesday night for a brief trip abroad 
and will return June 5. 

T. R. Fell has been one of the promi- 
nent general agents of the country for 
more than four decades. He has been 
one of the leaders in all movements for 
maintaining high standards of the busi- 
ness and few have been more inspired 
by the true spirit of life insurance in 
agency practice. 

It was in 1890 that T. R. Fell entered 
the life insurance business as an -agent 
in New York City for the Mutual Life. 
He put in sixteen successful years with 
that company before he became a gen- 
eral agent for the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual. He was for many years one of the 
leaders in activities of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York City 
and as a former president of the asso- 
ciation has continued to attend the 
meetings of the executive committee. 


Mr. Simon’s Career 


Lawrence E. Simon has been the lead- 
ing personal producer for the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life for a number of years. 
Prior to the depression and even up to 
1931 he was paying for around $6,250,000 
annually. His production has not gone 
off seriously for he is now writing at 
the rate of $5,000,000 a year. 

Mr. Simon entered the life insurance 
business with the T. R. Fell agency in 
1915. Although he is today but 37 years 
old he had put in quite a few years in 
the concert management field. One of 
his earliest business ventures was with 
one of the prominent concert manage- 
ment organizations starring such well- 
known artists as Lillian Nordica, Ethel 
Leginska, world-famous pianist, and 
many other notable stars. Later Mr. 
Simon took over this business and man- 
aged many concert tours for interna- 
tional artists, including Pavlowa. 

When Mr. Simon decided to enter the 
life insurance business he acted with 
characteristic thoroughness and took a 
position in the cashier’s department of 
the T. R. Fell agency, to learn the busi- 
ness from its rudiments. He studied all 
the literature on life insurance that he 
could get his hands on and was soon 
writing a very creditable amount of busi- 
ness. In talking with friends in the 
business Mr. Simon has always given to 
T. R. Fell all the credit for his success 
and for instilling in him early in his 
career sound ideas and ideals on life 
insurance. 

Mr. Simon started as a full-time agent 
March 1, 1917, and almost immediately 
his name began to appear among_ the 
leaders. In the past four years alone he 
has paid for approximately $23,000,000 to 
$25,000,000 of business. He usually 
spends three or four months of the sum- 
mer abroad but this year is making a 
brief trip mostly for the rest of the 
ocean voyage. 





SWEENEY AGENCY CELEBRATES 


President Thomas I. Parkinson of the 
Equitable Society and William Alexan- 
der, secretary, were two of those who 
attended a big meeting in Washington, 
D. C., on May 6, held by Thomas B. 
Sweeney, manager, in celebration of the 
forty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the Wheeling, W. Va., agency. Mr. 
Sweeney succeeded his father as man- 
ager of the Equitable agency upon his 
death in 1895. The agency had more 
than $125,000,000 of business on the books 
at the close of 1931. 
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H. Pierson Hammond of the Travelers 


This Week He Is Attending His 25th Annual Meeting of 


the Committee on Blanks; Was at First One; His 
Advice Much Sought on Statement Blanks 


The committee on blanks of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners has become, through many years 
of constructive work, an institution of 
national importance to insurance compa- 
nies of the country and a great assist- 
ance to the supervising insurance offi- 
cials. With its present organization, per- 
fected by the late Henry D. Appleton, 
for many years its chairman, the com- 
mittee, through its sub-committees, con- 
fers with and accepts suggestions from 
committees representing all classes of in- 
surance carriers. A _ spirit of mutual 
helpfulness exists in these intimate con- 
tacts between the states and company 
representatives which is reflected year 
after year in the constructive amend- 
ments adopted by the executive commit- 
tee of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners at the suggestion of 
the committee on blanks. 

These continuously successful results 
of the work of the committee indicate a 
continuity of membership despite numer- 
ous changes of personnel in insurance 
departments. On the other hand, co-op- 
eration of company representatives has 
become of great value to the committee. 


Mr. Hammond’s Background 


There is probably no one whose advice 
is sought more often or whose word con- 
cerning statement blanks and insurance 
accounting more readily accepted than 
that of H. Pierson Hammond, actuary of 
the Life Actuarial Department of the 
Travelers. Following a training of eight 
years in New York after his graduation 
from Williams College in 1900, Mr. Ham- 
mond as actuary of the Connecticut In- 
surance Department brought to the first 
meeting of the committee which he at- 
tended in Detroit in 1908 his experience 
with Emory McClintock during the Arm- 
strong Investigation. The 1932 annual 
session of the committee adjourned a day 
or so ago in New York. Mr. Hammond 
was there as usual. It was the twenty- 
fifth consecutive annual meeting he had 
attended. Officially he was present as 
chairman of the committee of life blanks 
representing the Life Presidents’ Asso- 
ciation acting in conjunction with a simi- 
lar committee of the American Life Con- 
vention. On the other hand, Mr. Ham- 
mond discussed many matters pertaining 
to the general work of the committee. He 
discussed certain voluminous and burden- 
some surety and fidelity schedules. He 
usually is called upon to discuss the 
adaptability of proposed schedules and 
forms to the accounting records of all 





H. PIERSON HAMMOND 


classes of companies. While judging from 
his title, Mr. Hammond’s duties should 
be confined to actuarial activities, such is 
not the case. It is well known that his 
interests cover practically the entire field 
of insurance. He is consulted often as 
to correct accounting methods necessary 
to render accurate annual statements to 
insurance departments, whether the 
statement be that of a fire, life, or cas- 
ualty company. Mr. Hammond’s article 
on annual statements of insurance com- 
panies, written some twenty years ago, 
is still a standard. 

After one of the sessions Mr. Ham- 
mond was asked how he stood it to listen 
to such dry discussions. “Oh,” he said, 
“it’s easy. I just sit back in the corner, 
try to keep quiet while the rest work. 
You cannot always have such an oppor- 
tunity of letting George do the work 
You see it’s unique. Then, too, I weigh 
some two hundred pounds. Really there 
isn’t room enough for me to move around 
much. You wouldn’t want me to upset 
such a dignified assembly, would you, 
even if I could?” 

That indicates the man. He would 
usually rather be seen than heard. Mr. 
Hammond, on the other hand, has been 
known to assert himself. He was asked 
if, as a result, chickens did not come 
home to roost. “Oh, yes,” he said. “only 
two weeks ago the surety companies were 
advocating before the sub-committee the 
elimination of unnecessary detailed loss 
data from the blank. In reply to the 
contentions of the surety men, the chair- 
man read a statement to the effect that 





ANNUITIES 


are increasing 
in popularity~-- 
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Don’t Count the Cost 
of Expert Care 
If Accidentally Injured 


In event of injury the unquestionable ability to 
meet all necessary expenses without financial strain 
promotes favorable mental reaction and rapid 


recovery. 


Our new accident insurance pays all expenses 
up to a definite and adequate amount in addition 
to the usual benefits for loss of life, limbs, sight 


and time. 


For advertising, rates, etc., call our local office 


or address 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 





Mr. Hammond had opposed the elimina- 
tion of such data when he was a mem- 
ber of the committee. Of course, .then 
I had to make a speech. I defended my- 
self successfully, and helped the surety 
men at the same time.” 
A Hammond Anecdote 

The story is told that Mr. Hammond 
once instructed a fraternal society to 
value its outstanding obligations, sug- 
gesting that this would be to the credit 
of the society. The next annual state- 
ment of the society carried the reserve 
as an asset, the society maintaining that 
it had thus taken the credit on the au- 
thority of the actuary of the Connecti- 
cut Insurance Department. The only 
comment Mr. Hammond has been heard 
to make concerning this story was to the 
effect that in this particular case it 
didn’t make much difference how the re- 
turns were compiled—the society quit 
anyway. 


With a background of twenty-five 


years, it is not surprising that Mr. Ham- 
mond can quote proceedings to his lik- 
ing. He readily associates previous ac- 
tion with a committee meeting or a con- 
vention. The written premium basis for 
casualty companies immediately suggests 
to him the Detroit Convention in 1908; 

Colorado Springs in 1909 brings up the 
Sane on liabilities, surplus, and other 
funds of life companies; Milwaukee in 
1911, of course, brings to mind the ex- 
aminations of industrial, health, and ac- 
cident companies; and Burlington in 
1913, the question of special deposits and 
the famous Burlington Rule. In those 
days, he says, it was necessary to work 
nights as well as days. Such a necessity 
does not arise under present circum- 
stances. Much constructive work had to 
be done. That it was done pretty well 
is evidenced by the fact that a large 
percentage of decisions made in_thiose 
earlier meetings have stood the test 0! 
many years. 

















WORKING WITH BOTH HANDS 


Monarch representatives have not only life insurance to 


offer, 


but also noncancellable accident and health. 


Almost every interview on accident and health insurance 

converts a suspect for life insurance into a prospect, 

because the information obtained in this manner brings out 
life insurance needs. 


MONARCH 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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‘TRIBUTES [0 THE LATE B. F. HADLEY 


The sudden death of B. F. Hadley, 
vice-president and secretary of the Equi- 
table Life of Iowa, brought hundreds of 
expressions of regret by wire and letter 
to his family direct, to the company with 
which he was associated and to The 
Eastern Underwriter, due to the fact that 
he was one of the founders of this paper 
and was for many years connected 
with it. 

We are sure his friends will gather 
genuine satisfaction from these excerpts 
from a number of the fine expressions 
received: 

“It just seems impossible to believe 
that Ben is gone. I can see him now 
(just as distinctly as if he were in this 
room) at our agency meeting at Clear 
Lake only last fall, vigorous, enthusiastic, 
resourceful, giving every ounce of a dy- 
namic energy to the success of our meet- 
ing and the encouragement of our men. 

“T recall one of the finest written or 
spoken tributes I believe I ever had, 
written by Ben for the Equiowa which 
he captioned ‘The Silver Lining,’ follow- 
ing the visit of Ben and Earl Smith with 
me in the hospital at Albert Lea, Minn. 

“T recall that in a few weeks I will 
go to the Northern Lakes taking with me 
as fine a fishing rod as one could desire, 
made with his own hands and sent to 
me with an abundance of good wishes 
and kindly information and suggestions 
just because he wanted to add to the en- 
joyment and pleasure of what he knew 
to be my favorite recreation. 

“These, and many other thoughts of 
helpful letters and friendly visits and 
pleasureable associations come to me, 
now, in my feeling of personal loss at 
Ben’s unexpected and apparently un- 
timely death. But my personal loss can 
only be considered as it is multiplied hun- 
dreds of times in the ranks of the offi- 
cers and agents of our company. His 
has been an active life reaching out and 
influencing for their good and helping 
and supporting hundreds to an important 
place in the affairs of their lives that 
can hardly be measured in the continu- 
ing benefit and blessings of his work 
with them that will survive him. 

“T wish I could write some word of 
consolation and comfort to the family. 
How devotedly he loved them. Could 
his wish have prolonged his life for an- 
other decade or two, I am sure the ad- 
vice and care and counsel he could have 
given them, as well as their mutual de- 
votion, would have been the father of 
his wish. 

“Ben has been called at the zenith of 
his activities before the corroding influ- 
ence of time might have dimmed his in- 
tellectual attainments or impaired his 
Physical activities. If the choice could 
have been his, as it is; or, added years 
of even partial incapacity or helplessness 
of mind or body, I believe I know which 
he would have chosen. 

“Earnestly his wife, even though he 
were helpless, would have prayed to be 
Permitted to continue to lavish her 
wealth of love and affection on him, even 
So earnestly might his children wish that 
they might by continued years of loving 
Service show their further appreciation 
and gratitude. 

‘But when as time, the Master’s balm, 
Soothes and mellows the pain and an- 
Suish of the moment, how proud his wife 
and children will be remembering him in 
all of his unusual strength of mind and 
character and vigorous usefulness, she 
to say, ‘I was that man’s wife, I am the 
mother of his children,’ and they to re- 
call to their children, his virtues. 

. What a splendid heritage he has left 
his family in that which is more to be 


desired than riches or material things, 
the record of a clean and useful life and 
a good name. 
“H. C. Finch, Gen. Agt., 
“Equitable Life of Iowa, 
“Northwood, Iowa.” 





“T was greatly shocked to read in to- 
day’s Journal of Commerce of the death 
of Ben, which the item said occurred 
yesterday at Williamsport, Pa. I know 
his passing will be a great loss to you, 
as it will be to the company he so long 
and ably represented. Please accept for 
yourself and your associates my heart- 
felt sympathy in this your hour of be- 
reavement. 

“Wm. H. Sargeant, President, 
“Massachusetts Mutual Life.” 





“It is with very genuine regret that | 
have just learned of the untimely pass- 
ing of your brother Ben. I have known 
him for a great many years and counted 
him as one of my good friends. To know 
him was to admire his sterling charac- 
ter and splendid business ability. 

“To you and to the other members of 
your family goes my very heartfelt sym- 


pathy. 
“Charles G. Taylor, Jr., 
“Third Vice-President, Metropolitan 
Life..” 





“T wish to extend my deepest sympathy 
to you in the loss of your distinguished 
brother. 

“Benjamin F. Hadley was a valuable 
executive of the Equitable Life of Iowa 
and a life underwriter whose thought 
and action harmonized with the higher 
ideals of the great institution of life in- 
surance. His early struggles showed the 
mettle of the man, and the life record 
he built thereon was one of great credit 
and honor. 

“May you and his family find comfort 
and help in the splendid record of such 
a fine American. 

“Edward D. Field, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, National Life of Vermont.” 





“Ben’s death is a great loss to me and 
to the insurance world. His press edi- 
torials for twenty years, his speeches at 
hundreds of conventions, his intelligent, 
vigorous, constructive, executive ability 
as a high official in one of America’s 
greatest life insurance companies and his 
fine Christian character was a great in- 


spiration clear across the American con-_ 


tinent. ’ 
“Frederick A. Wallis, 
“Paris, Ky.” 





“I was greatly shocked and pained to 
hear about Ben’s sudden death. I thought 
as I met him from time to time recently 
that he looked unusually well and car- 
ried on with his wonderful personality 
in a remarkable way. 

“Of course we people who are in the 
newspaper work have a friendly feeling 
for those in insurance who once traveled 
the same course that we did. Ben al- 
ways took a lively interest in his old 
friends that he made during the time 
he was in insurance magazine work. 

“He did a fine piece of work in Des 
Moines. I suppose that it was more or 


. less of an experiment to take a fellow 


out of an insurance newspaper office and 
change him into a company official. In 
Ben’s case the transformation was com- 
plete. I sympathize with you most 


deeply. J 
“C. M. Cartwright, 
“Managing Editor, 
“The National Underwriter.” 


“Tust a word of sympathy! Your 
brother Ben was one of those we call 
‘the salt of the earth.” I have always 





admired his enterprise, his ambition and 
his well merited success. I know what 
it is to lose a beloved brother. Words 
in themselves carry but little consola- 
tion. May they here indicate the hand 
clasp of friendship and comfort in time 
of distress. 
“L. Alexander Mack, Piblisher, 
“The Weekly Underwriter.” 





“Tt was considerable of a shock to me 
to read of Ben’s death in the Journal of 
Commerce this morning—one of those 
items that comes like a bolt from the 
blue. 

“T just want you to know that I am 
thinking of you at a time when you are 
feeling keenly the loss of not only a big 
brother but a close business associate. 

“C. W. Van Beynum, 
“Publicity Department, 
“The Travelers.” 





“Please accept our sincere sympathy 
in the death of your brother Benjamin. 
We all had the greatest admiration for 
him at this office and our only regret 
was that we could not see him more 
often. He was a great acquisition to 
the insurance business and he will be 
sadly missed. 

“Arthur A. Fisk, Mer., 
“Advertising Department, 
“The Prudential.” 





“IT am shocked beyond adequate ex- 
pression at the death of your brother, 
B. F. It was my pleasure to know him 
for the past twenty years. What a sweet 
soul he was and what a reputation he 
was making for himself in the life insur- 
ance business. 

“Tt is too bad to see him pass away 
at such an early age. My heart goes 
out in sympathy to you in your loss. 

“1. G. C. Sinclair, Manager, 

“Metropolitan Life, New York City.” 





“You are going through an experience 
that came to me several years ago, when 
my oldest brother suddenly passed away. 
Somehow we seem to regard the old- 
est brother as one of the structural pil- 
lars of of a children’s group. and if that 
pillar falls in death our life is sorely 
shaken. 

“Tt is not usual for two brothers to 
have been life insurance servants, though 
in different lines, as were you and your 
brother Ben. Each has been a prominent 
figure because of the quality of service 
given, reflecting beneficially upon the 
whole field of life insurance from your 
different fields. 

“You have my deep and understand- 
ing sympathy. 

“Stewart Anderson, 
“Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia.” 





“I was pained and shocked to read’ in 
The Eastern Underwriter of April 29 of 
B. F.’s death. He was too young a man 
to pass away and too useful a one. [| 
am afraid that he had done what so 
many men of today are doing, to-wit.: 
putting too much of themselves into their 
work. He was a great worker, and he 
has paid the penalty. This sort of thing 
is a great tragedy. It is too bad that 
American business men think it is neces- 
sary to give their lives for business ac- 
complishments. 

“Henry F. Tyrrell, Legislative Counsel, 
“Northwestern Mutual Life. 
“Milwaukee.” 





“It is hard to conceive of a greater 
shock than that which came with the 
word of your brother Ben’s sudden 
death. 

“T think T can justly claim knowing 
Ben longer than any other life insurance 
man. Our friendship began more than 


thirty-two years ago in Pittsburgh and 
it has persisted and grown up to his un- 
timely passing. 

“IT have always admired him as a 
friend, a writer and publisher, who was 
well informed and fearless and his abil- 
ity as a life insurance executive since 
joining the forces of the Equitable Life 
of Iowa will leave its impress indelibly 
on the institution of life insurance. | 
wish I were able to tell you just how 
great my admiration for Ben has been 
over the years, but I just have not words 
at my command to do it. 

“Charles B. Knight, Gen’l Mer., 

“Union Central Life, New York City.” 





“The girls and boys of the Baltimore, 
Md., Agency, Edna and myself, wish to 
express our deepest sorrow and heart- 
felt sympathy to you. We all loved and 
admired Mr. Hadley so much. His un- 
failing spirit and indomitable courage 
was a beacon light to us all. We are 
so sorry. 

“Rueil K. Rice, General Agent, 
“Equitable Life of Iowa, 
“Baltimore.” 





“Through the newspapers and also 
through Howard S. Sutphen I have 
learned of the sudden and_ untimely 
death of your brother, Ben, and hasten 
to extend to you and members of his 
family my deepest sympathy. 

“Although I came in contact with Ben 
only a few times, I regarded him as a 
friend. He was a gentleman in every 
respect, thoroughly versed in his obli- 
gations to his company, its representa- 
tives and its policyholders. The life in- 
surance world will miss him, particularly 
the Equitable of Iowa aid its representa- 
tives. 

“John T. Shirley, General Agent, 

“New England Mutual Life, 
“Pittsburgh.” 





“I did not have opportunity to read 
The Eastern Underwriter of April 29 
until last night, at which time I learned 
of the sudden death of your brother Ben. 

“While I have never known him very 
intimately, I did know him for a long 
time and was a great admirer. He has 
made an indelible impression upon the 
institution of life insurance and his name 
will long be remembered and respected 
by all who are identified with that great 
institution. ; 

“Lawrence Priddy, Agent, 
“New York Life, New York City.” 





“T was greatly shocked to read in The 
Eastern Underwriter of the death of 
your illustrious brother Ben. His death 
is a distinct loss to the insurance fra- 
ternity and to his host of friends who 
so greatly admired him. 

“He was a typical American bey and 
won his spurs by hard, consistent effort. 

“T extend to you and all the memPers 
of his family my sincere sympathy in this 
hour of bereavement. 

“J. Elliott Hall, General Agent, 

“Penn Mutual Life, New York City.” 





“The news of Vice-President Hadley’s 
death reached me this morning. I am in- 
deed sorry to hear of the passing of 
Ben Hadley. He was a man among men, 
a student of human nature and a news- 
paper man of importance—a trained life 
insurance executive. He had an out- 
standing personality. 

“The life insurance business loses one 
of its best known sons. 

“Charles M. Biscay, 
“Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati.” 





“Let me add my word of sympathy to 
those of your many friends who sincerely 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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More Than 1,000 Attend 
Baltimore Congress 


ONE OF MOST SUCCESSFUL HELD 





E. S. Albritton of Chicago Substitutes 
For Elbert Storer; Fine Program 
Is Given 





More than 1,000 agents turned out last 
Friday for the fourteenth annual Mary- 
land and District of Columbia Congress 
of Life Underwriters, held at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore. The con- 
gress was one of the largest and most 
successful yet sponsored by the life un- 
derwriters’ association of the territory. 

Many well known speakers of the busi- 
ness contributed to make a fine program. 
All who had been scheduled to speak 
were there with the exception of Elbert 
Storer, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, who was 
prevented from attending by illness. His 
place was taken by E. S. Albritton, 
Provident Mutual, of Chicago, who dis- 
cussed “The Problem of the Prospect.” 

The congress was opened by F. Bowie 
Addison, general chairman, and singing 
was led by Thomas M. Green, Baltimore 
general agent. There followed an ad- 
dress of welcome by Erik L. Anderson, 
president of the Baltimore Life Under- 
writers’ Association. The balance of the 
morning program was given over to the 
following addresses: “Modernizing Sales 
Methods,” by Henry E. North, third vice- 
president, Metropolitan Life; “Organized 
Sales Talks,” by Albert E. N. Gray, as- 
sistant secretary, Prudential, and “How 
to Construct a Successful Sales Talk,” by 
Vincent B. Coffin, superintendent of 
agencies, Connecticut Mutual. Another 
feature was the presentation of an effec- 
tive sales demonstration by two repre- 
sentatives of the Northwestern Mutual, 
F. George Clendaniel and J. Hicks Bald- 
win. 

Afternoon Speakers 

David S. Bethune, president, District 
of Columbia Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, was presiding officer at the after- 
noon session. The feature speakers were 
D. J. Bloxham, supervisor, agency field 
service, Travelers, who discussed “The 
Modern Viewpoint of Life Insurance”; 
Franklin L. Bettger, Fidelity Mutual 
manager, who talked on “Why Time 
Control,” and Mr. Albritton. The play, 
“What Price Policy Loans,” by L. L. 
McAllister, Pilot Life, produced under 
the direction of Herman Cohn, was an- 
other afternoon feature. 

Much credit is due the members of the 
various committees which arranged the 
congress details. They were headed by 
the following men: Speakers, William P. 
Stedman; Registration, E. Jay Becker; 
Entertainment, Thomas M. Green: 
Lunch, Clayton Demarest, Jr.; Publicity, 
Andrew H. Krug; Finance, Charles W. 
Sloan, and Transportation, Herbert M. 
Taylor. 





C.L.U. EXAMINATIONS 

Many life agents in all parts of the 
country are planning to take the 
Chartered Life Underwriter examina- 
tions on June 16, 17 and 18. Anyone 
desirous of taking these examinations 
must file papers with Arthur M. Spauld- 
ing, registrar of the American College 
of Life Underwriters, on or before May 
20. Mr. Spaulding’s address is 393 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York City. 





WADE FETZER, JR., PROMOTED 
Wade Fetzer, Jr., has been appointed 
director of sales engineering for W. A. 
Alexander & Co., general agents in Chi- 
cago for the Penn Mutual Life, Fidelity 
& Casualty, and a large group of fire 
companies. Mr. Fetzer formerly was 
assistant manager of the life insurance 
department of the organization. 





KANSAS MAN A SUICIDE 
Arthur M. French, assistant secretary 
of the Bank Savings Life, who shot and 
killed himself at his home in Topeka, 
Kan., last week, was only thirty-eight 
years of age. He is survived by his 


widow and one son. 


Organized Sales Talks 
Good But Not Enough 


A. E. N. GRAY’S BALTIMORE TALK 





Prudential Official Says There Must Also 
Be Organized Agent and 
Organized Knowledge 





An organized sales talk is good but 
not enough for the life insurance agent, 
according to Albert E. N. Gray, assistant 
secretary of the Prudential, who spoke 
last week before the Baltimore Sales 
Congress. He declared that back of the 





A. E. N. GRAY 


organized sales talk there must be an 
organized agent, and that back of the 
organized agent there must be an organ- 
ized knowledge of life insurance and an 
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organized knowledge of salesmanship. 
“Our prospect who says he doesn’t be- 
lieve in life insurance really believes in 
what life insurance is, and what life in- 
surance does,” said Mr. Gray, “but he 
doesn’t know that it is it, and he doesn’t 
know that it does it. And in order to 
give him the correct picture we must first 
see the correct picture ourselves. That’s 
what I mean by organized knowledge.” 
There were many other practical sug- 
gestions in the Prudential official’s ad- 
dress, among them the following: 


Like the Cake Baker 


“In order to make a sale we must know 
what the elements are that go into a 
sale, and like the women making a cake 
we must have those elements ready and 
handy when we start. There are three 
elements that must be present in every 
sale: interest, desire and action. Analyze 
every sale you’ve ever made and you will 
find that every one of them has con- 
tained those three elements. Analyze 
any sale you have failed to make, and 
you'll find that at least one of those ele- 





Proved: while you 


LIVING policyholders of the Sun 
Life were paid in benefits during 
1931 $68,000,000—THREE TIMES 
as much as beneficiaries of de- 
ceased policyholders. 


This was due, partly, to the fact 
that trained Sun Life representa- 
tives, when selling insurance, coun- 
sel their policyholders how to se- 
cure a dual advantage—the maxi- 
mum benefit to THEMSELVES, and 
the greatest protection to their 
DEPENDANTS. 





“The Proof of the 
Pudding”— 


LIFE insurance benefits . . . . can be 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: MONTREAL 


ALIVE! 


are still 


The insured no longer have to "die 
to win." 


The Sun Life enjoys a remarkable 
record for the persistency of its 
business — largely the result of 
sound advice and expert service to 
its policyholders, by its representa- 
tives. 


Sun Life representatives sold 
$528,000,000 new paid-for insur- 
ance last year, making the Com- 
pany's total business in force over 
Three Billions—an impressive re- 
flection of public confidence. 








ments was missing. 

“Recently in Pennsylvania, I was talk- 
ing with a new agent who was having 
trouble getting started. He knew a doc- 
tor who he thought should be in the mar- 
ket for life insurance, but he was afraid 
to call on him and tell him that he was 
in the life insurance business through 
fear that the doctor would think that he 
was appealing to their friendship as a 
means of getting the doctor to help him 
out. 

Approaching a Friend 

“IT suggested that he go right over to 
that doctor’s office and ask him this 
question: ‘Have you ever heard of a 
doctor being pensioned by his patients?’ 
The Agent agreed that there could be 
only one answer to that question. ‘Then,’ 
said I, ‘when he gives you the answer, 
ask him this: “Isn’t it perfectly obvious 
then, that the pension must come from 
some other source?” And when he says 
‘yes,’ ask him if you may make a sug- 
gestion. Then suggest an Endowment at 
age 60 or 65 with the continuous monthly 
income settlement option.” 

“In the actual interview which took 
place a few minutes later, when the 
Agent had finished telling the doctor 
about what he had to suggest, the doctor 
said, ‘You’re the first man who has ever 
given me an attractive picture of life in- 
surance. How long have you been in the 
business ?’ 

Arousing Action 

“And now, the hardest part of the sale, 
the part in which we must inject the 
element of action. Experience has shown 
that men’s actions are based on their 
emotions, and so when you want to move 
your prospect, the place to rest your lever 
is On sonre emotion. It may be the emo- 
tion of ambition, or pride, or love, or 
even fear, and you need not be afraid to 
select one of the emotions which are 
often referred to as sentimental. Don’t 
forget that that part of you and me that 
makes us want to protect our loved ones 
is that part of you and me which has 
come to us from our prehistoric savage 
ancestors. 

“The life insurance policy with which I 
keep the wolf from the door of my home 
is simply the modern version of the club 
with which my savage ancestor kept the 
wolf away from the door of his cave. And 
if I ever find it necessary to revert to 
prehistoric methods of protecting oF 
avenging the honor of some one who 1s 
near and dear to me and depending on 
me for protection, one of the first things 
I will insist on telling the jury is the 
amount of life insurance I own. 

“In order to make the emotional appeal 
effective, we must above all things be 
sincere, but in addition we must lead up 
to it in the same manner in which the 
actor leads up to his emotional appeal. 
If you want to know exactly what | 
mean, just drop in to a movie house 
while the final scenes of the feature pic- 
ture are being shown, and notice what 4 
peculiarly ridiculous impression those 
final scenes make on you. Then wait and 
see the picture right from the beginning 
and notice how beautiful those same 
scenes are which just a short while 2g° 
had seemed so ridiculous.” 
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| On Convention Program 











HORACE MECKLEM 


One of the best known of the West- 
ern speakers selected for the program 
of the San Francisco convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers in August is Horace Mecklem, gen- 
eral agent for the New England Mutual 
at Portland, Ore. Mr. Mecklem has been 
in the life insurance business since the 
age of fourteen when he went to work 
as an office boy in the New York agency 
of the Phoenix Mutual. 

Mr. Mecklem spent nine years with 
the Phoenix Mutual, advancing to the 
position of cashier. In 1905, he decided 
to go West and first undertook life in- 
surance selling that year. For twenty- 
seven years he carried a rate book and 
sold some 3,000 policies for an aggregate 
amount of more than $15,000,000. 

_A considerable part of Mr. Mecklem’s 
time for many years has been given over 
to civic activities and at the present time 
he is candidate for the State Senate in 
Oregon. He served six years on the 
Portland School Board, part of the time 
as chairman, participating in directing 
the education of some 50,000 children. 
And this, despite the fact that he had 
personally never had the advantage of 
either a high school or college education. 





BIG MEET IN PENNSYLVANIA 





Life Round Table Conference and In- 
dustrial Sales Congress Features 
Of Pottsville Convention 
\n unusually large attendance is ex- 
pected to attend the meetings in con- 
nection with Pennsylvania Insurance 
Days, to be held May 25 and 26 at the 
Necho Allen Hotel in Pottsville, Pa. 


Governor Pinchot will be guest of honor 
at the banquet on Thursday evening, 
May 26, and another speaker will be 
erut Balchen, famous aviator. The 
convention is sponsored by the Insurance 
Federation of Pennsylvania. 

Among the features of the convention 
will be a Life Round Table Conference 
held under the auspices of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Association of Life Under- 
writers. E,. R. Eckenrode, Penn Mutual 
general agent of Harrisburg, is chair- 
man. An industrial life sales congress 
will be held on Thursday morning, with 
William J. Bradley, publicity manager, 
Home Life of America, presiding. Speak- 
€rs at this congress will include Albert 
E.N. Gray, assistant secretary, Pruden- 
tial; Earl J. Llewellyn, field supervisor, 
John Hancock, and John H. Rees, pub- 
licity director, Colonial Life. 





MISSOURI STATE LEADERS CLUBS 


g, rhe Leaders Clubs of the Missouri 
State Life _will meet in Chicago, 1933, 
When the Centennial Exposition will be 
Tunning there. 


[s THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


about a child YOU know: 








HIS advertisement appears in the 

Saturday Evening Post on May 7, 
and in the June issue of the American 
Magazine. 
It begins a new and aggressive selling 
campaign backed by The Union Cen- 
tral, which will reach at least one out 
of every four families in New York. 


It carries a strong emotional appeal to 
parents—concentrated on The Union 
Central Education Policy. 


In addition to this magazine advertis- 
ing, a chain of powerful Columbia 
Stations, including WABC will carry 
the same story to thousands of addi- 


? 





tional listeners in the 
New York territory. 


“Roses and Drums”’ is the intriguing 
title of the program. It is broadcast 
every Sunday evening from 6:30 to 
7:00 o’clock, Eastern Daylight Saving 
Time. 


And that’s only part of the story! The 
Union Central has originated an en- 
tirely new method of presenting this 
plan that really clicks! 


If you’d like to know more about it, 
just drop in at one of the Knight 
branches listed below. 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHARLES B. KNIGHT, President 


WALTER E. BARTON, Vice-President 


PAUL S. RANCK, Sec’y-Treas. 


225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCH 


Scranton, Pa. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


250 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 
349 East 149th St., N. Y. C. 
327 Bible House, N. Y. C. 
26 Court Street, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OF FICES 

Flushing, L. I. 
Stapleton, S. I. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Malone, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. 
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To Be Coast Speaker 











H. E. NORTH 


Henry E. North, third vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life, who is sched- 
uled to address the National Convention 
in San Francisco in August, has been 
connected with the New York company 
since January, 1911. Previous to that 
he was in engineering work. 

Mr. North started as an agent for the 
Metropolitan in Brooklyn and later be- 
came deputy superintendent of the 
Trenton, N. J. office. He was later man- 
ager at Portland, Me., staying there un- 
til July, 1920, when he took charge of the 
company’s offices in the Roxbury sec- 
tion of Boston, Mass. In December, 
1921, the Metropolitan promoted him to 
superintendent of agencies and gave him 
charge of seven states in the Southwest. 
Later he was transferred to take charge 
of the field force in New England, and in 
June, 1925, placed in charge of the Ca- 
nadian force. 

In December, 1927, Mr. North was 
made third vice-president of the Met- 
ropolitan and given charge of the Ca- 
nadian .Head Office as well as of the 
Canadian field force. He remained in 
Canada until October, 1931, when he re- 
turned to the home office in New York 
to organize a new division for the com- 
pany, known as “Field Education and 
Sales Promotion.” 





EQUITABLE OF IA. PROMOTIONS 
James W. Hubbell Named Secretary; 
R. G. Hunter, Director; S. A. Swisher, 
Jr. and R. E. Fuller, Assistant 
Superintendents of Agencies 


The Equitable of Iowa has made a 
number of promotions at the home office 
in Des Moines following the death of 
Benjamin F. Hadley, who was vice-presi- 
dent and secretary. James W. Hubbell 
has been elected secretary. He was for- 
merly assistant treasurer: R. G. Hunter, 
actuary, is elected to the company’s board 
of directors to fill Mr. Hadley’s place. 

Other changes include the election of 
S. A. Swisher, Jr., and R. E. Fuller as 
assistant superintendents of agencies, to 
be associated with H. E. Aldrich, vice- 
president and superintendent of agencies. 
Mr. Swisher has been agency secretary 
since 1929, and Mr. Fuller since 1926 has 
been field supervisor. 





NEW PACIFIC MUTUAL OFFICE 


The Pacific Mutual Life recently 
opened a new office in Ventura, Calif., 
and will also open a branch for the agen- 
cy in Santa Barbara. A. M. Anderson 
has been named general agent in charge 
of new office and will have as his terri- 
tory the counties of Ventura, Santa Bar- 
bara and San Luis Obispo. Mr. Ander- 
son has been in the business since 1913 
and has had a long record of continued 
success. 


JOHNSON AGENCY’S BIRTHDAY 





Pittsburgh Unit Celebrates With Educa- 
tional Conference and Dinner; 
Stages Unique Playlet 
The fourth birthday of the Holgar J. 


Johnson Agency of the Penn Mutual in‘ 


Pittsburgh was celebrated last week with 
an all-day educational conference. About 
100 members, drawn from all parts of 
the agency territory, attended. Guest 
speakers from the home office were: 
Dr. Samuel B. Scholz, Jr., medical direc- 
tor; M. L. Johnson, associate actuary, 
and John E. Gibbs, assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies. 

The day was closed with a dinner at 
the University Club, and a unique fea- 
ture, a playlet entitled “Strange Dia- 
logue,” in which two huge six foot poli- 
cies, “Old Man Convertible” and “Young 
Fellow Endowment,” gossiped with each 
other on their experiences. They criti- 
cized with frankness the strength and 
weakness of certain agents to whom their 
destinies had been committed. Donald 
Baird was the playwright and Howard 
V. Krick in charge of stage effects. 


NEW ENGELSMAN CLASS 
The final spring class of the Ralph G. 
Engelsman agency, Penn Mutual in New 
York, started on Tuesday with twenty 
recruits. 


B. F. Hadley Tributes 


(Continued from Page 7) 








sympathize with you upon the loss of 
your brother. It was my good fortune 
to know him rather well, when he and 
George Watson were launching The 
Eastern Underwriter—and of course, I 
admired him tremendously. I know from 
experience how hard it is to lose a 
brother, so please believe that I feel 
deeply for you at such a time as this. 
“Charles F. Howell, Editor, 
“The Weekly Underwriter, New York.” 








“T was certainly shocked and surprised 
to read in The Eastern Underwriter this 
week of the death of your brother. It 
certainly was sudden as far as I was con- 
cerned as I had no intimation that his 
health was anything but the best and 
from the news story apparently it was 
not expected by anyone. He was a very 
fine man with a wonderful record—one 
of the few insurance journalists who had 
made a big success in the business. I 
extend to you my deepest sympathy. 

“R. C. Budlong, Publicity Director, 
Northwestern Nat’l Life, Minneapolis.” 





“A great many of us have lost a splen- 
did friend through the sudden and un- 
timely death of your brother. Through 
you let me express to the immediate fam- 
ilies my sincere sympathy. I know what 
an unexpected shock it was to you and 
here’s my hand. I’m terribly sorry. 

“Gerald A. Snider, 

“Underwriters Review, Des Moines.” 





“You have my heartfelt sympathy. 
3en’s death is a great loss to the Equi- 





Visit Our New Quarters 


EASTERN LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Now located at 


303 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 





© We still issue disability full benefits 











table Life of Iowa and through it I have 
lost my best friend. 
“Ben Paugh, Supervisor, 
“Equitable Life of Iowa, 
“Peoria, Ii.” 





“It was with deep regret we learned 
of the going of our good friend. Ben 
has seen me through many struggles and 
I shall miss him. 

“Lowell P. Boyd, General Agent, 
“Equitable Life of lowa, 
“Kokomo, Ind.” 





“Jim Brady and I were terribly 
shocked at poor Ben’s death. The only 
consolation is that we believe Ben’s life 
and heart were so much in his work that 
he would have chosen to die at his work. 

“There is none who did not admire and 
respect him for his fine loyalty, faith and 
devotion to his company, his friends and 
his family. Our whole organization joins 
in deepest sympathy to his own and his 
official family. 

“Bennett Ellison, 
“Hoey & Ellison, General Agents, 
“Equitable Life of Iowa, 
“New York City.” 





“Ben’s death was a terrible shock to 
me and to our entire organization. He 
gave his life to those he loved. No man 
could leave a greater memory. 

“P. B. Rice, General Agent, 
“Equitable Life of Iowa, 
“Harrisburg, Pa.” 





“It is with profound regret that I learn 
of the passing of your beloved husband. 
I share this loss with you. The example 
of his life is symbolic of the ideal which 
I hope some day to attain. I feel that 
the One who called him to rest will com- 
fort you during your bereavement. 

“Carl M. Gaugham, General Agent, 

“Equitable Life of Iowa, 
“Roanoke, Va.” 





“All members of the Cleveland Agency 
and office force extend deepest sympathy 
to you and your family in your extreme 
bereavement. We knew Mr. Hadley as 
a man of great character and ability, and 
in his passing we feel that we have lost 
a real friend. 

“D. Roberts, Supervisor, 
“Equitable Life of Iowa, 
“Cleveland, Ohio.” 





From 


TED RIEHLE’S carp INDEx— 





for the last.” 





“The first years of man must make provision 


—Samuel Johnson 











RIEHLE AGENCY —EQUITABLE LIFE 
225 WeEsT 341 STREET — LACKAWANNA 4-4300 











“May you find consolation in the 
knowledge that all who knew Ben Had- 
ley will deeply mourn with you in the 
loss of one whom we were privileged to 
call friend. Truly his work shall live after 
him as an everlasting monument of all 
that is good and fine in man. 

“C. C. Rice, General Agent, 
“Equitable Life of Iowa, 
“Johnson City, Tenn.” 





“It was my good fortune to become ac- 
quainted with ‘Ben’ Hadley many years 
ago. He was a faithful worker in any 
department of employment with which he 
was connected. He was reliable as well 
as enthusiastic in any field of production 
that he occupied. He was a good Chris- 
tian citizen, helpful in both service and 
advice. 

“No higher tribute can be paid than 
to say to younger men in responsible 
positions: Do not fail to emulate the life 
service that has been observed by you 
in the energy and efforts; the devotion 
to the high principles upon which the 
late official for his good company de- 
voted his ability and made reliable and 
lasting friends who joined in paying 4 
last tribute to his earthly presence. 

“Sidney A. Foster, | 
“Des Moines 





It is often the case that the good men 
do is buried with them. Such is not apt 
to be the case as regards the varied am 
wide sphere of good it was Ben Hadley’ 
lot to be. 

The writer can say for his mother that 
he was an unusual son; for his wife that 
he was all a husband could be; for his 
daughters and son that he stood on 4 
pinnacle as a father; for his sisters am 
brothers that he was a real big brother; 
for his friends that he was all that 4 


friend could be. 
W.'L. Hadley. 
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Safety On The Highway 


Essentially an insurance problem 










‘le insurance companies have played 
an important part in the nationwide campaign for safety on the highway. 


Preventing losses as well as paying them is a part of their business. 


The John Hancock’s contribution to the movement is a booklet, “CONTROL, 
The Golden Rule for Motorists,” giving rules for safe driving; and a 
moving picture film, “WHY BE CARELESS,” realistically portraying the 
hazards of the highway. 


The booklet, “CONTROL,” pocket size and fully illustrated, has been dis- 
tributed throughout the country since its publication in 1926, through 
Chambers of Commerce, Automobile Clubs, Safety Councils and other 


organizations. A new edition to meet the demand is now in process. 





The film, “WHY BE CARELESS,” is usually shown by health officers to 
small groups in health centers and other semi-public places. It is also 
shown occasionally in motion picture theatres and to large audiences at 
fairs, exhibitions and the like. Since it was made at the close of 1929, it 
has been shown more than 1500 times to audiences totalling nearly two 


million. 


eA 





LIFE INSURANCE ComMPANYS— 
OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


We shall be glad to supply “Control” booklets to any members of the 
underwriting fraternity interested, or to arrange 
for the showing of the film. 


Address JoHN HANcock INouIRY BurREAU, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Individual Training 1s Keynote 
Of Gray Management System 


Connecticut Mutual General Agent Holds Few Agency Group 
Sessions; Employs New Agent Every Ten Days; All 
Required to Keep Detailed Records 


Individual training is the keynote of 
the management system of Harry F. 
Gray, well known Connecticut Mutual 
general agent in New York City. Sev- 
eral original practices are carried out by 
the agency in this regard. A new agent 
is taken on about every ten days by the 
agency and is given individual instruc- 
tion of a type which lets him get into 
almost immediate production. Thereafter 
he also gets most of his instruction and 
advice through personal interviews with 
the agency heads. 

The Gray Agency has employed thir- 
teen new full-time agents on this basis 
this year and has taken another forward 
step in moving into larger, handsomely 
appointed offices in the Woolworth 
Building. Mr. Gray has eliminated the 
idea of a large agency room in his new 
quarters; has his men located in small 
groups in medium-sized rooms. The be- 
ginners are trained by Hamilton D. 
Whitelaw, educational supervisor, with 
the co-operation of Mr. Gray and of As- 
sociate General Agent Lowell M. Baker. 


First Learns to Prospect 


The first part of the new man’s train- 
ing is given over to helping him learn 
the art of planning his work, rather than 
to intensive life insurance study. On 
the fourth day he goes out prospecting, 
using a system which Mr. Gray feels he 
can advantageously use the balance of 
his life. The agent uses this system at 
the start to get fifty to 100 names before 
he is allowed to start in selling. The 
agency heads then assist him in selecting 
names from the group, those with whom 
the agent will best contact, and then 
trains the new man to sell specific poli- 
cies which this type would likely be in- 
terested in. 

Mr. Gray believes that prospecting is 
to be thought of as a by-product during 
an interview or prospecting from direct 
contact with someone who can give defi- 
nite information about a man. He also 
believes that a definitely planned sales 
talk should be developed to secure pros- 
pects, and says: “If one has something 
which is good and makes another appre- 
ciate the value, it is very possible that he 
would like the opportunity to pass the 
good thing on to someone else. But to get 
good names, one must have something of 
real value; properly presented. If it is 
essential to interview a certain number 
of people each day, we must secure a 
definite number of names for those fu- 
ture interviews.” 


Must Keep Records 


All representatives of the Gray Agency 
are required to keep strict accountings 
of all their business activities, both when 
they start and after they have been as- 
sociated with the agency for many years. 
They use a semi-monthly balance sheet 
on which they list the number of their 
interviews, new names acquired, definite 
call-backs arranged, and other informa- 
tion. The daily standard whereby assets 
and liabilities are measured is three in- 
terviews, one new name and one definite 
call-back. 

The following taken from an article by 
Mr. Gray in the current Conmutopics 
gives the key to the scheme. Mr. Gray 
says: 

“Suppose someone handed you a card 
and said: ‘Here is the name of a man 
who has been interviewed for life insur- 
ance. He is 36 years old; has 2 chil- 


dren—one 4 and the other 6— his wife is 
34 years old; he earns $5,400 a year, owns 
his own home; has $11,000 insurance, and 
has shown a very decided interest in a 
retirement income contract with family 
income agreement attached, and has sig- 
nified that he wants to see an insurance 





Blank & Stoller 
GRAY 


HARRY F. 


man this afternoon at 2:30.’ 

“Would you not think that you had an 
excellent prospect for insurance? If you 
could have one like this presented to you 
each morning, could you not materially 
increase your production during the 
year? 

“This could be made possible for any- 
one who will make a complete analysis of 
his day’s work, by using daily records 
and applying his results to the semi- 
monthly balance sheet of assets and lia- 
bilities.” 

The Connecticut Mutual general agent 
is a firm believer in having the agent ar- 
range a definite time for call-backs. He 
says most agents arrange for call-backs 
in a haphazard way, such as “after the 
first of the month,” etc. With a little 
effort and definite planning, he says, a 
definite date can be made for one week, 
one month, or even six months ahead. 
And, he adds, it is no great problem to 
develop a definite sales talk that will se- 
cure definite dates. 


Loomis At Agency Outing 


Last week the members of the agency 
took a day off to enjoy an all-day out- 
ing at the Westchester-Biltmore Country 
Club, having as their guests President 
James Lee Loomis and seven other offi- 
cials from the Connecticut Mutual home 
office in Hartford. The affair was in the 
form of a tribute to Mr. Gray, who com- 
pleted this month ten years as general 
agent for the company in New York. 
He was presented with a beautiful Ham- 
ilton watch by his agents. 

A golf tournament was held in the 
morning and afternoon and a dinner at 
the club in the evening. Prizes were 
awarded for production achievements 
during the previous six weeks, when a 
campaign had been conducted. Lewis J. 
Fink was the winner for largest amount 
of business written and J. D. Easterland 
won three other prizes. 





NEWARK AGENCY OUTING 


An all-day outing was enjoyed by the 
agency force of the Newark office of the 
Connecticut Mutual, which is managed 
by Charles J. Zimmerman, on Monday, 
May 2. The program for the outing held 
at the Wallkill Country Club at Frank- 
lin, N. J., included a golf tournament, 
luncheon and cards. 


can and will. 








READY TO NEGOTIATE 


with men who know how and want to sell poli- 
cies—not experimenters but resultors—those who 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
_ PORTLAND, MAINE 


Incorporated 1848 











LIFE COUNSEL MEETING 





Semi-Annual Gathering at White Sul- 
phur Springs May 20 and 21; 
Some of Speakers 

The semi-annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Counsel will 
be held at The Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., May 20 and 21. 

Papers will be read by the following 
members on the subjects indicated: 

Shepard Bryan of Atlanta, “Some Ap- 
plications of the Incontestable Clause.” 

Andrew D. Christian, general counsel, 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, “The Life In- 
surance Law of Virginia.” 

John F. Handy, assistant counsel, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, “Why Uni- 
formity in Collateral Assignments.” 

In addition to these papers there will 
be as part of the program a Round Table 
discussion of questions regarding testa- 
mentary dispositions suggested by the 
paper of Samuel Davis at the December, 
1931, meeting of the Association entitled 
“The Statute of Wills and Life Insur- 
ance.” 

This Round Table discussion will be 
led by Phineas M. Henry, general coun- 
sel, Equitable Life of Iowa. 

There will be a further report from the 
Committee on the Incontestable Clause, 
and a report from the Committee on 
Federal Jurisdiction. 





CAMPAIGN FOR O. B. JACKMAN 

The annual policyholders’ campaign 
being conducted by the Bankers Life of 
Iowa this month is dedicated to Super- 
intendent of Agencies O. B. Jackman, 
who has always stressed service to poli- 
cyholders in his contacts with the com- 
pany’s field forces. 





SUPERVISORS’ TOURNAMENT 

The Life Supervisors’ Association will 
hold its second annual golf tournament 
at the Rockville Center Country Club 
May 17. A dinner will be served in the 
evening. 


PLAN FOR GREEK COMPANY 





Members of Greco-American National 
Organizations Discuss Insurance Plan 
for Greeks in This Country 

Plans to establish a Greek insurance 
company for Greeks living in the United 
States were recently discussed in Athens 
by Premier Venizelos and representa- 
tives of the Greco-American national or- 
ganizations, Ahepa and Gapa. More 
than 1,000 members of these organiza- 
tions have been visiting their homeland. 

The insurance plan, for which the pre- 
mier promised his moral support, is 
founded on the fact that Greeks living 
in the United States pay annually $95,- 
000,000 to American insurance companies, 
which is regarded as sufficient ground 
for a company of their own. 





MACCABEES PROGRESS IN N. Y. 

The Metropolitan agency of The Mac- 
cabees, of which M. E. O’Brien is agency 
manager, closed April with $538,000 in 
new insurance, making total business of 
$1,711,000 for the first quarter of 1932. 
The leading district manager was Joseph 
Shelley with a record of $142,000 while 
James G. Ranni was the leading person- 
: a Mr. Ranni’s agency led in 
March. 








BUSINESS 
- AS USUAL 


at the 


OLD STAND 


THE 


Clancy D. Connell 


AGENCY 
General Agent 
Provident Mutual Life 


Successor to 


Wells & Connell 


33 Liberty St., New York 
John 4-3771 





LIKE A 
SPRING TONIC. . 


Economic spring fever de- 
mands a financial tonic. Field 
workers have such a tonic in 
the “Income for Life” policy 
originated by the Fidelity. 
Men with impaired estates are 
turning to “Income for Life” 
to make their future secure. 


Fiwe.ity AGENTs ProFIt 


This is a tonic for Fidelity 
agents, too. Other tools in their 
complete sales kit include Low 
Rate Life, Family Income, 
Disability benefits — both in- 
come and waiver of premium 
—and Accidental Death Bene- 
fits. They are backed by con- 
tracts based on more than half 
a century of fair dealing. 


Send for booklet 


“The Company Back of the 
Contract” 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT President 


“Pep issu MUTUAL LIFE 
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LIFE UNDERWRITING 


| ind, MEAN TO YOU 
A JOB 


REQUIRING 


No capital outlay 
No education 

! Little mental exertion 
q Routine selling 


AFFORDING 


Easy hours 

A means of “tiding over” until you can get something else 
A bare living 

A limited future 




















OR 


A PROFESSION 


REQUIRING 


Capital investment in education 

A trained mind 

Self-mastery of time and energy 

Creative, dignified and socially constructive service 


AFFORDING 


Every opportunity for mental growth 
A permanent vocation 

A substantial income 

An attractive future 


fea at Paid a 


If it means the latter, the educational program of the American College will 
interest you just as it has interested the 407 C.L.U.s throughout the United States 
and more than 2,000 other life underwriters who are now studying for the Chartéred 
Life Underwriter examinations. 


For further information, apply to:— 


Ernest J. Ciark, President or Dkr. S. 8. Huesner, Dean 
American College of Life Underwriters | American College of Life Underwriters 
1043 Calvert Building Logan Hall, Univ. of Penna. 








Baltimore, Md. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LIVE HINTS‘FOR BUSINESS 








ae ‘ EMA 
Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 


GETTERS(- 





/ 


Book Increase His Income and General Lffickency 


A striking illustra- 
Sales Aid tion of the necessity 


from for emphasizing the 
a Judge basic purpose of life 


insurance — protection 
for the home—was contained in a recent 
article which appeared in the Des Moines 
Tribune. 
District Judge Joseph E. Meyer of 
Polk County is quoted as follows: 


“Invariably when a woman makes ap- 
plication for a widow’s pension, it is the 
same old story—no life insurance or a 
very inadequate amount. Of the last 
111 applicants, 43 reported their deceased 
husbands carried no life insurance. 
Eleven recent applicants were left from 
$1,000 to $2,000 of insurance; 10 were 
left from $2,000 to $3,000; and 18 got 
more than $3,000 each. The applications 
are evidence that even the larger 
amounts often fail, especially when the 
widow is left with a mortgaged home. 
I believe if every husband and father 
could visualize his widow and children 
dependent upon public charity, he would 
provide protection at any sacrifice.” 

* * x 


Mutual Life Points 
Vaccination cites the following in- 
Against teresting story about 
Poverty how an agent used 
originality in his sales 

talk to advantage: 


An insurance agent came in to see me 
this afternoon and he sprung a new one. 
He sent in his name, and he was a 
stranger, and his card did not state his 
business. He came over to my desk, 
looked at me, gravely, for a moment, 
and then unsmilingly asked, “Have you 
been vaccinated?” “Why, yes—both 
smallpox and typhoid.” “That is good,” 
said he, “so far as it goes, but possibly 
your protection is not yet complete. 
Have you ever been vaccinated against 
poverty overtaking your family?” | 

Well, I believe in always seeing a thing 
through, so I said, “I’ll bite.” “I have in 
my pocket,” he went on, “a piece of 
paper. You write your name on it, and 
then the paper is sent to our vaccina- 
tion bureau, and if it is satisfied with 
the doctor’s report it will issue to you 
a certificate which, if you each year 
meet.an easy condition named in it, will 
guarantee your family against poverty 
and will guarantee comfort to you in 
your old age.” 

“Very interesting,” said I, “and now 
let’s have it in plain English.” And be- 
fore I knew it he had decently and tact- 
fully showed me in what a fix my family 
would be if I should suddenly drop out 
in these queer days without having cov- 
ered their needs with life insurance. 
Money’s none too easy, of course, but I 
could not get away from it when he said 
that if it was none too easy for me, who 
knew the ropes and had access to credit, 
it would be almighty hard for them. So 
he fixed up a plan by which the family 
would have an income for life if this 
train bumped me off, and by which my 
business and estate would be made safe 


from breaking up. But that’s a new one * 


to me — “Vaccinated against family 
poverty.” 





As a preface to its 


Too current library supple- 
Busy ment the Mutual Ben- 
to Read efit Pelican prints a 


; clever little poem en- 
titled “Too Busy to Read.” Here it is: 


An hour with a book would have brought 
to his mind 

The secrets that took him a whole year 
to find. 

The facts that he learned at enormous 
expense 

Were all on a library shelf to com- 
mence. 

Alas for our hero. Too busy to read, 

He was also too busy, it proved, to suc- 
ceed. 

We may win without credit, skill or 
smile, 

We may win without patience or apti- 
tude, purpose or wit, 

We may even succeed if we’re lacking 
in grit; 

But take it from me as a mighty safe 
hint— 

A civilized man cannot win without 
print! 


* * * 
A son of George S. 

Two Holden, Travelers rep- 
Effective resentative of Palmer, 
Letters Mass., has prepared a 


number of clever sales 
letters which his father has used with 
success. Here are two of them, reprinted 
from Travelers Protection: 
“Dear Mr. Doe: 

Will you retire on a pension? 

If you are not sure your employer will a 
you, why not arrange to pension yourself? 

It is surprising how easily and painlessly this 
can be done with a Travelers Retirement Income 
Policy. 

Let me explain its provisions to you. You 
will not be under any obligation.” 


“Dear Mr. Doe: 

Do you buy life insurance for investment or 
protection? 

Do you know that statisticians estimate that 
twice as much life insurance is bought for in- 
vestment as for protection? 

It is interesting to note that 60% of all pay- 
ments made by life insurance companies are 
made to living policyholders. 

_ During the past two years and a half, more 
insurance has been bought for investment than 
ever before in a similar length of time. 

Possibly you have been thinking of life in- 
surance in terms of protection, only. Its invest- 
ment features are decidedly worth your consid- 
eration. I should like to discuss them with you, 
with no obligation to yourself, of course.” 

*x* * * 
Conditions may still 
be bad but they are 
We not nearly as bad as 
some people would 
have you believe. This 
type concentrates on the gloom and for- 
gets to consider the bright spots. 
With this in mind Printer’s Ink recently 
published some reassuring general sta- 
tistics under the appropriate caption, 
“Lest We Forget.” They follow: 

1—42 million people, or 84% of the total 
employed in 1930, are still at, work. 
2—70 billion represents our national in- 

come in 1931, a figure per capita far 
greater than the average per capita 
in any other country in the world. 
3—Retail food prices are 21% less than 
a year ago. 
4—Over one billion is tucked away in old 
socks, tin cans and in the mattresses, 





NONE BETTER 


There are no policies better adapted 


INDUSTRIAL — 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE—JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Opportunity for Quality Men 
NEW JERSEY—NEW YORK— PENNSYLVANIA — CONNECTICUT 





indicating the enormous potential 
purchasing power when the chain of 
mental depression is broken. 

5—Postal Savings deposits increased over 
300 million in twelve months, begin- 
ning in September, 1930. 

¢é—Our total retail trade in 1931 was 40 
billion dollars, as compared with only 
22 billion in 1914. 

7—In 1931 gasoline consumption in- 
creased about 4% over 1930, indicat- 
ing that people are still able to drive 
their automobiles. 

8—In 1932, 15 billion gallons of gasoline 
will be used to drive 26 million motor 
cars over good roads in the United 
States. 

9—We still have 122 million people—our 
biggest national resource. We still 
have a free market at home, our ener- 
gy and ambition, and prosperity is on 
the road back. 

* * * 


Here are a few val- 


Thoughts uable thoughts gath- 
from ered from a recent 
Engelsman address of Ralph G. 


Engelsman, well 
known Penn Mutual general agent of 
New York City: 

“Tt is my contention that even in times 
of depression there is still someone, in 
every line, who is making money—some- 
one who says, ‘There still is business, 
and I am going to get more than my 
share of it while the others lie down on 
the job.’ The trick is to find that some- 
one, and a little extra care in prospect- 
ing will do the job. 

“T believe that character and sincerity 
of purpose are probably the outstanding 
things desirable for a life insurance man. 
Unless he sincerely believes in the busi- 
ness and what it will do for the pros- 
pect as well as himself, he will never 
click. 

“T believe the life insurance man ten 
years hence will have at least the stand- 
ing of a C.P.A., for I believe the C.L.U. 
idea is sound and will take hold in a 
widespread fashion throughout — the 
country. I predict that there will be 
fifty times as many annuities and retire- 
ment plans sold in the future as there 
are today.” 





GOES WITH FIDELITY MUTUAL 





H. J. Garretson Made Supervisor With 
Headquarters in San Francisco; 
To Travel Whole Field 

H. J. Garretson, formerly West Coast 
supervisor for the John Hancock, has 
been appointed supervisor of agencies for 
the Fidelity Mutual Life with headquar- 
ters in San Francisco. Later Mr. Gar- 
retson will travel throughout the entire 
agency field. 

Mr. Garretson is a graduate of the 
University of Iowa and entered life in- 
surance in 1923 as an agent of the John 
Hancock in Des Moines. His next pro- 
motion was as agency supervisor for 
Iowa. In 1926 he was brought to the 
Home Office on the sales instruction 
staff and he toured the country, espe- 
cially in the South and West. He was 
made West Coast supervisor in 1928. 





STEVENSON AT RUTGERS 


Vice-President John A. Stevenson of 
the Penn Mutual Life addressed the 
spring conference of the High School 
Commercial Teachers Association of New 
Jersey last Saturday, at Geology Hall, 
Rutgers University. His topic was “What 
Business Expects from Commercial 
Training.” 





OR — ORDINARY 
to the public need than those issued by 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 









Omaha 





GIVE DINNER TO WARSHAUER 

Agents and friends of the Jack War- 
shauer Agency of the Brooklyn National 
gathered at the Bossert Hotel, Brooklyn, 
last week to honor Mr. Warshauer on 
the completion of six years as general 
agent for the company. Among those 
present was President Bayes who deliv- 
ered an instructive talk on the relative 
values of the different elements that 
make up life. Vice-President Graham 
spoke briefly about the security of life 
insurance. Other home office officials 
were present and also gave short talks 
complimenting Mr. Warshauer upon his 
anniversary and wishing him continued 
success. 





MISSOURI STATE DIVIDENDS 


The Missouri State Life has announced 
a new annual dividend schedule effective 
July 1. The company pays a post mor- 
tem dividend also in addition to the face 
amount of the policy if it becomes a 
claim by death after the first policy year. 














NEW and 
ATTRACTIVE! 


If you want to work for 
someone else, this will not 
interest you 


BUT 


If you want to reap the 
full profits of your own 
efforts, you will be inter- 
ested in our new EQUAL 
RIGHTS contract. 


Bankers National 
Life Insurance Co. 


Bankers National Life Building 
Jersey City, N. J. 
R. R. Lounsbury, Pres. 


William J. Sieger, 
Superintendent of Agencies 
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Gives Business Insurance 
Tips to C.L.U. Chapter 


LEON GILBERT SIMON’S TALK 








Says Inventory Time in Business Cases 
Corresponds to Age-Change Time 
In Personal Cases 





Life insurance for business purposes 
can be effectively described as “money 
from an outside source,” according io 
Leon Gilbert Simon, Equitable Society 
producer and authority on business in- 
surance, who addressed the New York 
Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters 
at a luncheon-meeting at the Hotel 
Roosevelt on Tuesday. Mr. Simon de- 
clared that in all his experience in sell- 
ing business coverage he had only en- 
countered one case where money from 
an outside source wouldn’t be needed if 
anything happened that would break up 
the present business structure. 

Among other things Mr. Simon point- 
ed out that agents should remember that 
husiness insurance agreements in force 
can very easily become out-of-date in a 
few years’ time. Although they may be 
criginally well drawn, the cases may not 
be followed up by the agent. As in a 
personal line of insurance, the needs 
may have grown. The speaker advised 
the C.L.U. men to call on business in- 
surance prospects at inventory time. The 
period of inventory in business insurance 
cases is similar to the age change time 
in personal insurance, he said. 


Best Persistency Experience 


Business insurance taken for the pur- 
pose of retiring decedents’ interests, 
written with a legal agreement, is the 
type which is showing the best persist- 
ency experience, Mr. Simon said. Most 
lapses in this field have been in cases 
where the insurance proceeds have ben 
payable to a firm. The speaker added 
that it is usually advisable for partners 
to take out individual policies 1n each 
other’s favor, handling the premiums 
personally and leaving the firm’s name 
out of the transaction. 

Another speaker at the luncheon was 
Arthur M. Spaulding, director of agents’ 
training for the Equitable Society and 
registrar of the American College of 
Life Underwriters, who told the chapter 
that he expected there would be between 
800 and 900 eligibles for the June exam- 
inations of the College, of which 200 to 
300 would be taking finals. Grant L. 
Hill, assistant manager of the McMillen 
Agency of the Northwestern Mutual and 
secretary of the New York Chapter, pre- 


sided. 





LIFE BLANK CHANGES 





Commissioners’ Committee Meets in 
New York and Approves Several 
Changes on Forms 

\ number of changes on life insurance 
blanks were approved by the Committee 
on Blanks of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners in session 
at the Hotel Commodore in New York 
City this week. Walter A. Robinson, ac- 
tuary of the Ohio Insurance Department, 
Is chairman of the committee. 

_ Pages two and three having to do with 
income disbursements have been rear- 
ranged entirely. In Schedule A, parts 
one and two, changes have been made 
to avoid information on real estate ac- 
quired being reported twice. Schedule B, 


Part three, having to do with mortgage | 


oans, previously required the showing 
of interest overdue one month on mort- 
gages. This has been changed to three 
months, 

A new disbursement item to cover pay- 
ments.to inactive employes has been add- 
ed to page three of the life blanks. In 
Schedule G, having to do with the list- 
ing of salaries and compensation over 
5,000, there will not be included in the 


future the actual bona fide commissions 
paid agents. 


J. J. PARKS IN NEWARK 





Missouri State Executive Addresses 
Northern New Jersey Ass’n; Sales 
Congress Being Contemplated 
That there is a trinity of ideals in 
the life insurance business was pointed 
out by James J. Parks, vice-president of 
the Missouri State Life, in an address 
before the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Northern New Jersey in Newark 
on Monday. This trinity, the company, 
the agent and the policyholder, control 
more wealth today probably than any 
other business in the world except one. 
Ernest D. Finch, president of the as- 
sociation, announced that the body was 
contemplating holding a one-day sales 
congress in June. The speakers would 
be the four insurance executives that 
have been lecturing at the life insur- 
ance course now in session at the Seth 
Eoyden School in Newark. The con- 
gress may be held in conjunction with 
the annual meeting of the association 

the second Monday in June. 


W. J. SHREAD APPOINTMENT 

William J. Shread has been named 
manager of the Davis agency of the 
Provident Mutual in Erie, Pa. This 
agency will be operated under the gen- 
eral supervision of Ray Davis, who 
recently was appointed general agent for 
the company in Cleveland. 





CRANDALL BOOK PUBLISHED 





Indirect Selling Theme of Practical 
Book Written by Well Known 
Norwich Agent 

An instructive and inspirational little 
book entitled “Indirect Selling,” which 
life agents should be able to get some 
ideas from, has been written by Louis 
M. Crandall, well known life underwriter 
of Norwich, Conn., who made quite a hit 
at Toronto in 1930 when he addressed 
the International Convention of Life 
Underwriters. The book, which is pub- 
lished by the Spectator Co., retails for 
$2.50 for single copies, with special rates 
for twelve or more. 

The writer calls indirect selling one of 
the agent’s talents to be uséd to help get 
better results from direct selling. He 
brings out among other things that 
“there are some who waste a lot of 
time looking for new tools or trying to 
invent new ways when all the equipment 
they need is near at hand if they would 
but grasp it and use it,” and adds, “keep 
your eyes and ears open and you'll be 
amazed at the number of people whom 
you will sell indirectly the idea that they 
need the service you have to offer to 
make their present and future happiness 
complete.” 

The principles which Mr. Crandall out- 


“WESTERN COMPANIES NIGHT” 


Missouri State and Lincoln National 
Executives to Address Philadelphia 
Meeting Next Week ° 
The speakers for “Western Companies 
Night,” to be observed by the Philadel- 
phia Association of Life Underwriters at 
its May dinner-meeting, May 19, will be 
James J. Parks, vice-president of the 
Missouri State Life, and Walter T. Shep- 
ard, vice-president of the Lincoln Na- 
tional. John J. Moriarity, senior vice- 
president of the Missouri State Life, will 
be one of the honored guests. One of 
the features of the meeting will be the 
presentation of the play, “What Price 
Policx Loans,” by members of the 
Hergesheimer & Finkbiner agency of the 
Northwestern Mutual in Philadelphia. 





lines in the book have enabled him to 
write from one to thirty-five applications 
for insurance a week for nearly ten years 
without missing a week. They have en- 
abled him to write, to every twenty-five 
calls made during the past three years, 
thirty-five applications and have pro- 
duced as many as thirty-five applications 
for $93,000 worth of paid business in a 
single day, on only eighteen calls, with- 
out a single refusal. 











MAY 17: 


HOME OFFICE BUILDING 








New York Life’s Radio 


“Great Personalities of American History” 


A radio play or drama of episodes in the life of GENERAL 
SAM HOUSTON, conqueror of General Santa Anna in our war 
with Mexico—a victory which led to the independence of Texas and 
its ultimate admission to the United States. 
an intimate of President Andrew Jackson and of the rough, ready 
and militant frontier type—a genuine patriot, an outstanding leader 
in the building of the great Southwest. 


The agents of all companies are invited to tune in 
on our programs every Tuesday evening 
on any of the following stations: 


9:30 P.M. Eastern Daylight Saving Time. .New York .............. (WJZ) 
. * x se ” ED ono ac @ ose pe ro (WBZ) 
” - ses - si ” Springfield ........... (WBZA) 
- ae ” ” 2H ” |. RR (KDKA) 

8:30 P.M. Eastern Standard Time I 5.5 aio cers anealars (WBAL) 
- ” ° - PS tare Rochester ............ (WHAM) 
14 - ” wi Oe wee Cleveland «........:.. (WGAR) 
i ‘i ™ ” Be Ae Aree Detroit (WJR) ' 

8:30 P.M. Central Daylight Saving Time. Chicago .............. (WENR) 

7:30 P.M. Central Standard Time....... ee ee (KWK) 
" = = 7 PP ey ee tae Cedar Rapids, Ia........ (KWCR) 
= ™ " ” we is cage ae Omaha-Council Bluffs, Ia.. (KOIL) 
ag * = " W .isnemat Kanes. City ........:. (WREN) 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


General Houston was 
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Executives View Trends 


(Continued from Page 3) 


in the number of plans administered through life insurance companies; and (4) a 
very strong trend toward contributory schemes. 

During the last ten years the actual number of plans adopted has shown no very 
zreat advance, but the proportion actually funded or administered by insurance com- 
panies has for the first time become important. In 1931 there appears no record 
of the adoption of any plan not based on the general principle of funding, and only 
two are recorded that were not administered by insurance companies. 

Graham Writes on Group 

Group insurance today embraces group life insurance, group accident and health 
insurance, group accidental death and dismemberment insurance, and group annui- 
ties. The premium income for all forms of group insurance as reported by the 
eight leading group-writing companies in the United States for the year 1931 was 
slightly over $150,000,000. Thirty-three per cent. of this group premium income was 
received for coverages other than group life, which compares with a figure of slightly 
less than 1% received for such coverages five years previously. 

Group insurance is directly related to the pay check, and therefore is influenced 
by conditions pertaining to employment. Within the past five years the employment 
situation has changed from one of great activity with peak numbers on the pay rolls 
at peak wages, to a point in 1931 where both the numbers employed and the wages 
paid have shrunk to relatively low figures. Despite this situation, every form of 
group insurance has maintained and increased its premium income. 

Marshall on Disability 

The companies generally (in 1931) found themselves in two groups with a dif- 
ference of opinion regarding the proper steps to be taken to meet the disability 
situation. The first group, which issues about 60% of the new insurance in our 
country, decided to discontinue the issuance of the disability income provision and 
to retain only the provision for premium waiver in event of disability. With a few 
exceptions, the companies in the second group decided to employ a modified disa- 
bility income provision under proper safeguards. 

Obviously the whole situation is now in a state of flux. Although a small number 
of companies have not yet stated their final position, it seems unlikely that they 
will continue to use permanently the provision for $10 monthly disability income per 
$1,000 insurance, the present indications being that the clause providing an income 
of $5 monthly per $1,000 insurance will prevail unless the disability income provision 
is abandoned entirely. 

There is no doubt that the disability income provision is definitely on trial. If 
the experience is unfavorable under the restricted income provision now being 
adopted, there is a strong likelihood that all companies will limit the disability ben- 
efits to premium waiver only. If, however, the restricted income provision proves 
satisfactory after a full and lengthy trial under the changed underwriting rules, then 
the pendulum may swing to an intermediate pcsition and all companies issue such 
a provision. However, it is too early to predict with confidence what the outcome 
will be. 

As Holcombe Sees Conservation 

Life insurance companies are in business to render the best possible service at 
the least possible cost, and there is today a recognition of the fact that those who 
do not contribute to that objective are a serious handicap to the companies’ forward 
progress. Among those who fall under that indictment are those agents who, even 
though writing and paying for a large amount of new business each year, show 
year after year that their business terminates much more frequently than the com- 
pany average. A thoroughgoing conservation program will change that situation by 
either of two obvious methods—better training and supervision, or elimination. 

In a word, conservation today seems destined to shoulder a considerable portion 
of the responsibility for securing net rather than gross results—a purpose of vital 
importance to any company. 

Thompson on 1931 Experience 


Although annual statements for 1931 are not yet available and are, in fact, 
scarcely completed, it may be generally stated that the experience of 1931 was a 
repetition of that of 1930, with emphasis on most of the unfavorable features. 

Analysis of recent operations indicates that: (1) mortality, after falling to a 
record low level in 1925, has slowly increased until it is now similar in severity to 
that which was experienced say in 1920; (2) interest rates, while not seriously af- 
fected at the moment, cannot fail to be adversely influenced by certain conditions 
now in evidence in the investment field; (3) no significant change is now taking 
place in the general average of expense rates; (4) disability business, with certain 
inherent weaknesses, is likely to be a source of considerable loss, particularly dur- 
ing the persistence of the current economic depression; and (5) if earnings follow 
a course which is suggested by recent experience, dividend distributions must be 
at a reduced rate unless contingency reserves are to be permitted to fall to relatively 
lower levels. 

Ganse on Insurance Trusts 

The depressing times of the last two years have undoubtedly slowed down the 
placing of life insurance trusts in some large cities; though, as shown above, the 
results for 1930 were very satisfactory, and it may be that they will prove to have 
been so in 1931 when the figures are available. 

Those who believe that the movement is a somewhat temporary one are per- 
haps not to be criticized, but the better view seems to be that life insurance trust 
co-operation has passed the stage of novelty and ought to be a prominent part of 
the activities of life underwriters and trust officers for many years to come. It is 
certainly safe to say that more than 20% of the life insurance in force in this coun- 
try, where it is the principal financial safeguard of the majority of families, should 
be made payable in income forms rather than in lump sums. — 

Growth of Insurance Courses—Huebner and McCahan 
The foregoing summary of 99 general or survey courses in that number of uni- 





THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities and 
all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 
to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
DAVID F. HOUSTON Vice-President 
President and 
Manager of Agencies 











versities and colleges, and of specialized insurance courses in 73 institutions, including 
nearly all of the larger ones, indicates clearly the phenomenal growth of education 
in insurance during recent years. As previously noted, 146 universities and colleges 
offer 337 courses in all. Fourteen per cent. of all of these courses were started prior 
to 1920; 15% between 1920 and 1924; 24% between 1925 and 1929; and 20% since 
1930. Dates of adoption for the remaining 27% were not supplied. The total en- 
rollment in all of the reported courses for the current year was approximately 11,000, 
of which 34% attended the survey courses, 44% the various specialized life insurance 
courses, 15% the various specialized property insurance courses, 5% the various 
specialized casualty insurance courses, and 2% the other courses. 

Seventeen full-time and 219 part-time teachers are employed in insurance in- 
struction during the current year. In a considerable number of instances, however, 
part-time instructors are really on a full-time basis in that they are teaching other 
subjects which are properly assignable to the field of risk and risk-bearing. One of 
the greatest problems at this early date is the dearth of competent teachers to take 
charge of the numerous insurance courses that are being started. In fact, a con- 
siderabie number of institutions have refrained from installing a course in insurance 
owing to the lack of a competent teacher or adequate funds to conduct the work. 


Clark on Professional Angle 


The public has suffered in the past because many of those who entered life 
underwriting lacked a definite worth-while goal. It was easy to get in and just as 
easy to get out if one became discouraged. This situation was not wholesome. It 
involved not only a high turnover among agents but unfortunately a tremendous 
wastage to the public in life insurance which was lapsed because improperly sold or 
inadequately serviced. 

It is the belief of college officials that establishment and maintenance of high 
educational and ethical standards, coupled with public recognition of those who at- 
tain them, is changing this point of view and is resulting in an acknowledgment by 
those who are genuinely interested in rendering competent service to the insuring 
public of the need for making life underwriting a full-time vocation in which knowl- 
edge and trained judgment play a commanding part. That those who have passed 
the examinations adopt this position is manifest not only from the fact that they 
have educated themselves along the recommended lines but also by their fine per- 
sistency record, college officials knowing of only one who has thus far left life 
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Frank Bettger Says 
“Keeping Records Pays” 


TALKS AT BALTIMORE CONGRESS 





Fidelity Mutual Manager’s Calls Used 
To Net Him $2.30—Now They 
Are Worth $13.00 





How increasing the number of calls 
and getting more interviews will help the 
life agent increase his business was 
brought out clearly by Franklin L. Bett- 
ger, Fidelity Mutual manager of Phil- 
adelphia, in an address before the Balti- 
more Sales ‘Congress last Friday. Mr. 
Bettger, who years ago achieved a name 
in baseball circles when he played on the 
St. Louis Cardinals, was a failure in the 
life insurance business at the start. By 
taking stock of himself and establishing 
a new working system, however, he be- 
gan to get results and became one of the 
company’s most successful producers. 

_ “Tf all of you had kept a record of the 
life insurance calls you made during the 
past twelve months, you would be sur- 
prised how little you worked,” Mr. Bett- 
ger told the Baltimoreans. He then re- 
lated some of the experience he had 
personally had with keeping records, say- 
ing: 

_ “During one of my first years in life 
insurance selling I made 1,849 calls, had 
828 interviews, wrote 82 applications, de- 
livered 65 policies. Premiums totaled 
$10,792, and commissions amounted to 
$4,251. Now, I am going to show you 
something I was ashamed of. Assuming 
there are about two hundred and sixty 
working days in the year, I had an aver- 
age of seven calls a day. Think of it! 
A strong, active young man averaging 
seven calls a day. 

Each Call Pays Dividends 


“Here is an interesting thing. I made 
1,849 calls. Commissions amounted to 
$4,251.82. How much was each call 
worth? $2.30. If I called on John Smith, 
regardless of whether I saw him or not, 
I put $2.30 down in my pocket. I used 
to go out and make eight or ten calls in 
a day and not have an interview. One 
day I made seventeen calls without get- 
ting one real interview. I would go home 
very much discouraged, but my record 
System cured me of that. It taught me 
that each call I made brought me that 
much closer to my next sale, so I kept 
right on going. 

“Babe Ruth was asked one time what 
he did when in a batting slump. ‘I keep 
on walking up there and swinging at 
them—I know the law of average is go- 
ing to hold good with me the same as 
anybody else. If I fail to get any hits 
for a week, I don’t worry—the next week 
I'll probably get double my average so I 
keep on swinging at them.’ 

How a System Helps 


“Keeping a record of your work helps 
you to study and know thyself. I dis- 
covered that 70% of my business was 
written on the first interview, 23% on the 
second, and 7% on the third or after. 
I also found that 50% of my time was 
spent in going after the 7% so why 
bother with the 7%? Why not devote 
all of my time to first and second inter- 
views? Consequently, the next year I 
not only made more calls by better self 
organization, but I increased the value 
ot each call to $3.60. The following year 

concentrated more time on a better 
quality of prospects, and the value of my 
calls increased to $4.90. These figures 
do not include renewals. In recent years 
have concentrated on larger cases, prin- 
cipally business insurance, and my calls 
average about $13.00 each! 

A young man only out of college four 
years came to me one day and. asked me 
if I thought he was cut out to be a life 
insurance man. He asked me for an 
honest, frank opinion. I said, ‘No, I don’t 
think you are cut out to be a life insur- 
ance man, I don’t think any man is cut 
out for any particular line of business. 
4 —— you have to cut yourself out 

rT it. 

“This record system will help any 
young man to. study himself and develop 


NATHAN R. SMITH, JR., PROMOTED 





Given Greater Responsibility in Ohio 
Territory by Guardian Life; To 
Manage New Division 
In line with the Guardian Life’s pro- 
gram of more intensive cultivation of the 
Ohio territory, the company has appoint- 
ed Nathan R. Smith, Jr., manager of the 
newly established Eastern Ohio Division. 
Mr. Smith, who has been manager of the 
Akron agency for the past several years, 
will retain his headquarters at Akron and 
in addition to his general supervisory 
duties throughout the division, will con- 

tinue in charge of the Akron Agency. 





E. C. ANDERSON IN KANSAS 


E. C. Anderson, agency assistant of the 
Connecticut Mutual, is visiting the com- 
pany’s agencies in Kansas City, Wichita 
and Rockford. At Rockford he will inter- 
view prospective agents and conduct a 
sales training school for those selected. 





much more rapidly. For me, it meant 
the difference between failure and suc- 
cess. For the older man, it will do won- 
ders. As years passed, I often decided 
that it was no longer necessary for me 
to keep these records, but I soon felt 
the loss and have always gone back to 
the ‘old boss.’” 





PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





FUND — O — MENTALS 


AN UP-TO-THE-MINUTE TRAINING COURSE, JUST OFF THE PRESS 
FOR BERKSHIRE LIFE MEN 

GENERAL AGENTS OF THE COMPANY ARE VERY ENTHUSIASTIC 
OVER THIS NEW COURSE 

PROPER TRAINING AND EDUCATION WAS NEVER AS NECESSARY 

THIS IS ANOTHER STEP IN BERKSHIRE PROGRESS TOWARD THE 

SUCCESS OF THE COMPANY’S FIVE YEAR PROGRAMME 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 1851 


FRED H. RHODES, President 








EASTERN LIFE MOVES 

The removal of the home office of the 
Eastern Life of New York from No. 44 
East 23 Street to No. 303 Fourth Ave- 
nue was announced last week by Louis 
Lipsky, president, at the annual meeting. 
Seven directors were named to serve for 
three years. The first meeting of the 
new board for the election of officers will 
be held on Tuesday, May 17. 


BOSTON ACTUARIES DINE 

The Actuaries’ Club of Boston held a 
dinner-meeting at the University Club, 
Boston, Wednesday evening, May 4. The 
chairman was Earl M. Thomas, associate 
actuary, John Hancock. Current events 
of actuarial interest were discussed by 
A. J. Vatter, assistant actuary, John 
Hancock. 





CHARLES D. HAMMER DEAD 





Many Years General Agent for Provi- 
dent Mutual in Boston; Was 
89 Years of Age 

Charles D. Hammer, for many years a 
general agent in Boston of the Provident 
Mutual Life, died at his home in Bel- 
mont, Mass., last week. He was in his 
eighty-ninth year. 

Mr. Hammer entered insurance in 1876 
with the Provident Mutual when he was 
made special agent for Philadelphia and 
vicinity. His first general agency was 
at Cleveland from which place he went 
to Chicago where he remained five years. 
He went to Boston in 1891 as general 
agent and became active in life under- 
writing circles serving as president of 
the Boston Life Underwriters. 





























SERVICE 


TO FIELD MEN AND THE PUBLIC 


The constant aim of the Missouri State Life is the perfection of its 
service to field men and the public. A system of Branch Offices 
in important centers, in addition to General Agencies, gives direct 


and prompt service to clients and representatives in the entire 


territory covered. 


Through its multiple line of Life—Accident & Health—Group— 


and Salary Savings—it offers representatives an exceptional 
opportunity to multiply the results of their daily work and thereby 


multiply their income. 


A Good Company to Represent 


Missouri State Life. 


Insurance Company 


Home Office, St. Louis 


Operating in 40 States, the District of Columbia and the Territory of Hawaii 
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FIRE COMPANY CAPITAL 
CHANGES 

During the last ten days six leading 
fire insurance companies have recom- 
mended to their stockholders that the 
outstanding capital be reduced substan- 
tially and these amounts transferred to 
the net surplus accounts. It is wholly 
probable that other companies will fol- 
low suit within the next few weeks. 


These moves do not reflect an inher- 
ent weakness in the fundamental struc- 
ture of the fire insurance business today 
hut, conversely, are proposed to strength- 
en the financial positions of these com- 
panies in their relation to the insuring 
public, stockholders and local agents. 
The insurance law of New York State 
requires that every company have ad- 
mitted book assets in excess of capital 
and all other liabilities. As fire compa- 
nies are large holders of bonds, stocks 
and other securities of the leading in- 
dustrial and public utility corporations 
and railroads of the United States it is 
obvious that they have suffered tremen- 
dous depreciation in the value of invest- 
ments. Many of these investments are 
now quoted in the security markets at 
what are termed nominal values, far be- 
low their intrinsic worth, but for the 
purpose of Insurance Department re- 
quirements they must be listed in the 
periodical financial statements at market 
prices, unless some special provision is 
otherwise made. 

For the purpose of offsetting this ab- 
normal shrinkage in investment values 
the directors of three America Fore 
companies, of the Great American, of the 
Firemen’s of Newark and of the Globe 
& Rutgers have asked their stockholders 
to approve transfers of capital liability to 
surplus account. These same companies 
are among the largest in the fire insur- 
ance field. Their reputations for prompt 
and fair settlement of losses are beyond 
question. Their underwriting experi- 
ences within the last two years have not 
differed materially from those of prior 
years. These companies are expected to 
retain their strong positions and are in- 
suring themselves against further un- 
foreseen and unexpected contingencies 
by altering their capital structures to 
build up large net surpluses. 

The capital thus withdrawn is not now 
required for business development pur- 
poses. When the general business up- 
turn comes, investments approach more 
normal values and insurance demands 
call for additional capital then it is not 
unlikely that part at least of the capital 
now transferred to net surplus will be 
restored. From the standpoint of the 


fire insurance company stockholder and 
policyholder his protection rests in the 
assets over and above all liabilities other 
than capital rather than in the direct 
proportion of capital and surplus. 





MODERN INSURANCE DEVELOP- 
MENTS 

The May issue of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science is devoted to the subject of 
modern insurance developments. All 
branches of insurance are covered and 
the list of contributors contains many 
of the most distinguished figures identi- 
fied with insurance. 

This volume is a successor to the vol- 
umes on “Modern Insurance Tendencies” 
published by the American Academy in 
March, 1927, and “Modern Insurance 
Problems” published in March, 1917. Like 
these previous volumes the present one 
on “Modern Insurance Developments” 
aims to record the outstanding changes 
and tendencies of the past five years in 
the leading types of insurance. 

Dr. S. S. Huebner of the Wharton 
School of University of Pennsylvania 
who edited the present volume says that 
certain tendencies owing to their note- 
worthy development and outstanding im- 
portance are given special emphasis in a 
number of articles. Thus, three articles 
are devoted to the investment nature of 
life insurance, a factor greatly stressed 
curing the present industrial depression; 
and five articles are devoted to the work 
of conservation and prevention of loss 
in the various branches of insurance. 

As explained in the foreword of the 
hook, the material in the volume is pre- 
sented under four main divisions. The 
first twelve articles, comprising the first 
division, deal with important develop- 
ments and tendencies in the field of lite 
insurance. The next thirteen articles, 
comprising the second division, deal with 
developments and tendencies in the fields 
of property and casualty insurance. The 
third division is devoted to educational 
trends in insurance—a field in which 
there has been a remarkable develop- 
ment during recent years. The fourth 
and last division is devoted to articles 
on insurance developments in England, 
Germany, France, Italy, Japan, Latin 
America, and China, whereas the previ- 
ous volumes were confined to insurance 
as conducted in the United States. 





John A. Stevenson, vice-president of 
+he Penn Mutual Life, is president of 
the Marketing Executives Society which 
discusses all forms of marketing includ- 
ing life insurance. The society held its 
spring meeting in Philadelphia last 
week. 


The Human Side of Insurance 








EDWARD T. CAIRNS 


FRANKLIN W. FORT 





Edward T. Cairns, vice president Fire- 
man’s Fund group of fire and casualty 
companies, has returned to San Fran- 
cisco from a business trip through the 
East. During the five weeks Mr. Cairns 
was away from the head office, he visit- 
ed company departmental offices at Chi- 
cago, New York, Boston and Atlanta, 
and while in New York attended a meet- 
ing of the newly formed Insurance 
Executives Association. Mr. Cairns also 
stopped over at Asheville, N. C., to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the Western 
Underwriters Association. 

* * * 

George C. Holmberg, treasurer of the 
Northwestern National Life of Minne- 
apolis, who went to Washington three 
months ago to assist in launching the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation of 
which General Charles G. Dawes is the 
head, has completed his work there and 
returned to the Home Office. The board 
of directors of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation passed a resolution 
expressing its thanks to Mr. Holmberg 
for his invaluable service to the corpora- 
tion in its formative stage. This resolu- 
tion was signed by Eugene Meyer, chair- 
man; Charles G. Dawes, president; 
Ogden L. Mills, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, as well as the other members of the 
board. 

* * * 

John J. Cunningham, an examiner with 
the New York Insurance Department for 
the last forty years, retired from active 
service on May 1. In connection with 
the retirement Superintendent George S. 
Van Schaick wrote Mr. Cunningham a 
letter expressing the Department’s ap- 
preciation of his “faithfulness and effi- 
ciency” and the regret that his long 
services were to end. The Superintend- 
ent said that “your retirement from the 
Insurance Department after so long a 
period of faithful labor in the inter- 
ests of the public should not pass un- 
noticed by me as Superintendent of In- 
surance without a publicly expressed ap- 
preciation of your services.” 

- 4  @ 

Roger W. Budlong, who made a good 
many friends when he was on the Week- 
ly Underwriter staff a few years avo 
in New York, is now the head of his 
own press organization in Chicago which 
is known as the Chicago Trade Press 
Service in the Insurance Exchange 
Building. He has a good newspaper 
background for this work having been 
on the publicity staff of the Travelers 
in Hartford after leaving the “Weekly,” 
and later in the sales promotion division 
of the Union Central Life, 


Franklin W. Fort, of the Eagle Fire 
of Newark will be the principal speaker 
at the commencement exercises and an- 
nual meeting of the Essex County Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, which will be held in the Robert 
Treat Hotel, Newark, on Tuesday even- 
ing, May 24. 

* * * 

L. Edmund Zacher, president of the 
Travelers Companies, with Mrs. Zacher, 
is taking a short vacation in Europe, 
completing the trip which was cut short 
two and a half years ago by the serious 
illness of the late President Butler. 

= 

Jesse S. Phillips, president, Great Am- 
erican Indemnity, was the recipient of a 
nice tribute from fellow members of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters on his birthday, May 4, 
which happened to be the annual meet- 
ing day of the Bureau. After luncheon 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel and just 
before the business meeting started Gen- 
eral Manager James A. Beha surprised 
Mr. Phillips when he announced that the 
former Bureau general manager was on 
that day celebrating his “twenty-fifth 
birthday.” Congratulations were in or- 
der and the tribute marked a pleasant 
interlude in the serious business of the 
day. 

e £.% 

A. W. Crary, general agent in North 
Dakota for the Northwestern National 
Life, was given a luncheon last week by 
the Home Office Old Guard of the com- 
pany in celebration of his twenty-five 
years with the company. Mr. Crary was 
later entertained by officers of the com- 
pany at dinner at the Minneapolis Club 
where he was presented with a grand- 
father’s clock. 

i. # 

James B. Slimmon, secretary of tlic 
Aetna Life; has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Hartford Community Chest, 
and therefore manager of this year’s 
campaign in the fall. Edward Milligan, 
president of the Phoenix Fire, is pres! 
dent of the chest. 

* * * 

Miss Elizabeth Morrison Duffield 
daughter of Edward D. Duffield. pres'- 
dent of the Prudential, and Mrs. Duffield. 
will be married on June 4, to Lieutenant 
Commander Philip W. Yeatman, | S.N,, 
of Norfolk, Va. The ceremony will be 
performed at the Duffield residence 
South Orange, N. J. 

* * * 

J. A. Bogardus, second vice-president 
of the Atlantic Mutual, arrived in Ber- 
muda this week for a short vacation. 
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Farewell to A. R. Gould 


Alwin R. Gould, veteran insurance man 
who, for many years, has been in charge 
of the insurance auditing of the Mc- 
Alpin Hotel chain, Universal Picture Co., 
Selwyn Theatres, and Phillips and Van- 
derbilt estates, has returned to his old 
home in Malvern, England, to enjoy the 
rest of his days with relatives and friends 
whom he has not seen in years. 

William Street insurance men‘will miss 
this amiable personality who refused to 
be licked by a serious injury resulting 
from a fall and continued to “make the 
rounds” with the aid of a cane until a 
few weeks ago. His friends affectionate- 
ly referred to him as the “old war horse,” 
appreciating his quality of always having 
a kind word for the other fellow. As the 
Mauretania, the boat he selected, pulled 
out from dock on its European trip, Mr. 
Gould called to his friends, “If I get 
5 a for old New York I'll come 
yack.” 

Incidentally, Malvern, Mr. Gould’s 
home, has been picked by George Ber- 
nard Shaw as one of the most beautiful 
spots in England, and for that reason 
every year a theatrical festival is held 
there to which visitors come from all 
parts of the world. i 

* * 


Another Lloyd George Book 


The British public will always read 
books about Lloyd George, who, in spite 
of his fall from power and political in- 
fluence continues to receive the full pow- 
er of the press’s limelight. To the man 
in the street he remains the most color- 
ful personality in English politics. The 
latest book on the veteran statesman is 
Basil Murray’s “L. G.,” a brightly writ- 
ten panegyric. Mr. Murray knows his 
subject intimately and in his final chap- 
ter he gives an entertaining account of 
the present-day life of the Welsh wizard. 

It is a pleasant book, but it does not 
satisfy the reader’s curiosity about those 
two portraits which decorate “L. G.’s” 
London office. They represent the men 
who throughout life have been his lode- 
star. One, a mystical face with fine, 
penetrating eyes and a_ magnificent 
beard is, of course, his cobbler uncle who 
influenced his early years. The other is 
Abraham Lincoln. 

* * * 


Violet Rays While Lunching 


Insurance men along William Street 
(and their office forces, too) can now 
enjoy their noon-hour luncheons and, at 
the same time, have the beneficial effect 
of the violet rays of Sunlamps as the 
result of an experiment now being con- 
ducted at Childs’ Golden Hill restaurant, 
136 William Street. A section of this 
dining room has been equipped with a 
battery of these lamps which in addition 
to brightening up the room give off the 
violet rays in quantities comparable, to 
those received from direct sunlight. 

It is appreciated by the Childs Com- 
Pany that office workers do not get 
enough sunlight and that in many cases 
Poor health is the direct result. They 
say: “Some people may believe that this 
deficiency can be removed by receiving 














reflected sunlight, or sunlight through a 
window, but this is not the case, as ordi- 
nary window glass does not transmit vio- 
let rays, which supply the vitamins essen- 
tial to perfect health. It is only through 
special quartz glass that violet rays can 
pass.” 


* * * 
Insurance Men Academy Subjects 


Two well-known English insurance 
men have their portraits, executed by 
eminent artists, hung in the annual ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy of Art, 
which has just opened in London. They 
are Robert McConnell, former general 
manager of the Royal and Liverpool & 
London & Globe insurance companies, 
and Sir Gerald Ryan, Bart. former 
chairman of the Phoenix Assurance. 
Both paintings are sober, careful works 
showing their subjects in normal business 
array. 

The picture of Sir Gerald Ryan has 
the special distinction of being executed 
by Sir William Llewellyn, president of 
the Royal Academy, and is an intimate 
likeness of this robust insurance veteran. 
Mr. McConnell’s picture, a presentation 
portrait, shows him at his desk and wear- 
ing a dark blue double-breasted suit. It 
is the work of George Harcourt, one of 
the most eminent of contemporary Royal 
Academicians. 

* « 


An Insured Inspects His Company’s 
Home Office 


A prominent manufacturer in one of 
the eastern cities, whose buildings were 
of superior construction and sprinklered, 
had occasion to make a trip to another 
city. It so happened that the fire com- 
pany field man covering the territory 
where this property was located and also 
a close friend said, “I am going to the 
city to visit the home office and will be 
there several days. Why not stop off on 
your return trip and pay us a visit and 
we can return together?” 

This the assured agreed to do. He 
called at the home office and after be- 
ing introduced to the executives, the field 
man remarked: “I have made an in- 
spection of your plant; now let’s walk 
around and I will let you inspect ours 
and incidentally show you the mechan- 
ics of handling your particular policy.” 

Mr. Manufacturer was first taken to 
the mailing room where the daily report 
for his policy was received. From there 
he was taken to the examiner’s desk 
where all mail is sent for preliminary 
examination. From there to the credit 
department, where he was shown the 
fire record files and the method of check- 
ing; then to the mercantile report desk 
where his rating was examined and noted 
on the daily. From there he was taken 
to the recording department and shown 
how the daily report was entered on the 
register card. Then back to the exam- 
ining department where his particular 
property was brought out and he was 
shown how the line had been mapped 
and the purpose explained; how the daily 
report had been examined as to the form, 
rate and amount at risk. 

From there he was taken to the sta- 


tistical department and the card punch- 
ing method for reserve, classification and 
other statistical data including re-insur- 
ance reserve explained and finally shown 
the file where the daily report was placed. 
It was also explained how this daily re- 
port reached the company, having passed 
through the Schedule Rating Office for 
certification as to the correctness of the 
rate and other conditions. It was also 
shown how the agent’s account was re- 
ceived, compared and checked with the 
registry cards and the various accounting 
methods employed. 

The manufacturer was greatly interest- 
ed and asked many cuestions. Finally 
he said, “Just how much of my premium 
do you actually receive?” It was then 
explained to him that after deducting 
commissions, home office expense, taxes, 
etc., the expense was approximately 46%, 
leaving 54% for the company. He then 
remarked, “You have spoken about re- 
insurance reserve, just what do you mean 
by that?” It was explained to him that 
fire insurance companies were required 
to lay aS8ide a certain proportion of the 
premium to protect the policyholder at all 
times and enable the company to pay 
back on demand that portion of the pre- 
mium which had not been earned. 

It was further explained to him that 
in his particular case his policies were 
written for a three year period, which 
meant that an initial reserve of 75% was 
carried. He then said: 

“Your expense is 46% and you are 
compelled to lay aside 75% for reserve. 
Do you mean to tell me that it costs you 
121% to carry my property for the first 
year?” The reply was that he was cor- 
rect. 

“Well,” was his comment, “how can 
you make money? As I understand it 
you insure my buildings for 20c per hun- 
dred. In other words, if I sustain a loss 
of $100 you guarantee to reimburse me 
for that amount and charge me 20c for 
three years.” He was told that was cor- 
rect and then he said: 

“Your total expense plus your reserve 
amounts to 121%. Well, like most peo- 
ple believe, I have always thought that 
insurance rates were high, but after ob- 
serving the mechanics of your business, 
noting the detail and the amount of time 
consumed and then to think for the first 
year it costs you 21% more than you re- 
ceive is beyond me. Frankly, you will 
never hear me complain again about the 
cost of insurance and just let me tell you 
this: I have always considered my busi- 
ness a hard one, but it is mighty easy 
compared to yours.” 

ee fe 


The Value of an Inquisitive Nature 


A young adjuster one time demon- 
strated to several “old timers” that they 
did not necessarily know it all. The loss 
in question was a shirt factory. The fire 
damage was slight, having been extin- 
guished by the automatic sprinklers but 
the water damage to the stock, much of 
which was “cut” in the process, was ex- 
tensive. A heavy loss was claimed by 
the assured. 

The adjusters began examining the 
stock, assigning the young man to check 
up the neck bands. Now it happened 
that the small strips of muslin did not 
mean much to him. In fact he did not 
really know just what they were so he 
enlisted the aid of one of the employes 
to tell him about them. The latter in- 
formed the novice adjuster that two 
pieces formed the neck band to which 
the collar is attached, namely, a front 
and back. But on occasions, three or 
four pieces were used. So the young 
man proceeded to check on this basis and 
reduced the public adjuster’s schedule by 
over 50%. : 

Later on, when this item was discussed 
with his associates and the assured’s rep- 
resentative, the young man told them 
all about neck bands and why the count 
was wrong. One of the older adjusters 
remarked that the newcomer had taught 
him something about the shirt business. 
The former wondered how many times 
he had paid on “neckbands.” The in- 
quisitive nature of this young adjuster 
has now made him one of the best. 


Insurance Courses In Europe 

A friend who keeps posted on such 
matters sends me the following summary 
of the technical instruction in insurance 
offered by the European universities for 
the summer session this year. It shows 
the highly technical nature of some of 
the subjects offered by many of the Con- 
tinental institutions of learning. 


University of Berlin: 

Manes (Economics of insurance, and insurance 
social policy; exercises in insurance science) ; 
Moldenhauer (Fundamentals of social insurance; 
colloquium on private insurance); Nussbaum 
(commercial paper in relation to private insur- 
ance); sell 5 (social insurance law); Biirger 
(the law of insurance medicine; practical course 
for insurance physicians); Reckzeh, Wiethold, 
Creutzfeld, Frankel and Kock (medical certifica- 
tion in insurance; forensic psychiatry; internal 
medicine in relation to sickness insurance; path- 
ological demonstrations in occupational diseases). 


Technische Hochschule (Berlin). 

Moldenhauer (introduction to insurance); 
Thielmann (social insurance and labor law); 
Lorenz (mathematical statistics). 


Mandels-Hochschule (Berlin). 

Hagen (insurance contract law); Manes (ma- 
jor branches of insurance; exercises in the eco- 
nomics of insurance for beginners). 


University of Bonn: 

Pietrusky (legal medicine; practical exercises 
in medical certification); Horn (insurance medi- 
cine; colloquium on accident and invalidity cer- 
tification); Meyer (psychiatry for the practicing 
physician in social insurance). 


University of Erlangen: 

Stucken (insurance); von Scheurl (social in- 
surance law); Schneller (social medicine); Koni- 
ger (certification of internal diseases, accident 
and invalidity insurance); Schmidt (mathematics 
of finance); Haupt (probabilities and statistics). 


University of Freiburg: 

von Bieberstein (social insurance law); 
Konigsfeld (insurance medicine); Schneider and 
Wartenburg (accident and invalidity certifica- 
tion). 


University of Gottingen: 

Gutmann, von Giercke, Mirbt (seminar in in- 
surance science); von Giercke (insurance law) ; 
Mirbt (social insurance law); Lochte (social 
medicine); Bernstein (probabilities; actuarial sci- 
ence; seminar in mathematical statistics); Cauer 
(probabilities). 

University of Leipzig: 

Grosse (introduction to insurance; insurance 
economics; exercises in insurance economics and 
statistics); Rehme (private insurance law); Wei- 
der (exercises in private insurance law); Jacobi 
(social insurance law); Richter (exercises in so- 
cial insurance law); Lange (insurance and so- 
cial medicine); Weicksel (social insurance medi- 
cine); Kortzeborn (insurance medicine; certifi- 
cation in accident insurance for practicing ro 
cians); Quensel (accident and occupational dis- 
eases of the nervous system); Sigerist (seminar 
in social medicine); Lorey (fundamentals of 
mathematical statistics). 


University of Marburg: 7 
Schumann (private insurance law); Stolzel 
(social insurance; administrative law). 


University of Munich: 

Kisch and Silberschmidt (private insurance and 
social insurance law); Hecker (life insurance 
medicine); Schmidt (accidents and injuries) ; 
Sittmann (accident insurance certification) ; 
Walcher (fundamentals of insurance medicine) ; 
Boehm (actuarial science; seminar in Statistics). 
Technische Hochschule (Munich) : 

Dorn (private insurance); Schmachtenberger 
(actuarial science). 

University of Miinster: 

Hallermann (private insurance law); Besserer 
(law of insurance medicine); Tobben (insurance 
medicine). x 
University of Tiibingen: 

Saleck (social insurance and public health). 
University of Wiirzburg: 

Halm (Seminar in major insurance problems) ; 
Fischer (Social medicine and medical certifica- 
tion); Rost (probabilities and mathematical sta- 
tistics for insurance men). 

University of Berne: 

Koenig (life, accident and sickness insurance 
law); Dettling (occupational poisonings; and ex- 
ercises in legal medicine and insurance certifica- 
tion); Wussmann (livestock insurance); Friedli 
(mathematical basis of sickness insurance; select- 
ed insurance problems); Friedli (mathematical 
seminar). 

University of Lausanne: ; : 

Bridel (insurance contract law); Boninsegni 
(social insurance law); Delay and Reinbold (So- 
cial medicine; medical aspects of accident insur- 
ance); Chuard (mathematics of finance; probabili- 
ties); Dumas (private insurance); Jequier 
(technique of insurance). 

German University at Prague: 

Hoyer (medical aspects of social insurance). 
Technische Hochschule at Prague: 

Korkisch (insurance and insurance law); Ros- 
manith (actuarial science. Life and invalidity 
insurance); Fuhrich (introduction ‘o statistical 
method); Leyerer Guteenee, accounting). 


British Aviatrixes Successful 

Only two English women licensed to 
pilot airplanes have been killed in air- 
plane accidents, out of two hundred who 
have been licensed. There are 114 still 
flying with A licenses, and five who hold 
licenses enabling them to fly for hire and 
take passengers. 
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Three America Fore 
Co.’s to Lower Capital 


ADD $29,000,000 TO THEIR SURPLUS 





Continental, Fidelity-Phenix and Niagara 
Affected by Decision; Stock- 
holders to Meet on June 7 

The board of directors of the Conti- 
nental, Fidelity-Phenix and Niagara Fire 
last Thursday voted to recommend to 
the stockholders reductions in the par 
value of the stocks of the three com- 
panies which will add $29,000,000 to the 
net surpluses. Stockholders’ meetings 
will be held on June 7. 

In accordance with the recommenda- 
tions the capital of the Continental is to 
be reduced from $20,000,000 to $5,000,000 
by reducing the par value from $10 a 
share to $2.50 a share, thereby adding 
approximately $15,000,000 to surplus. The 
Fidelity-Phenix capital is to be reduced 
from $15,000,000 to $3,750,000 by lower- 
ing the par value from $10 a share to 
$2.50. This will transfer about $11,000,- 
000 to surplus. The Niagara Fire capi- 
tal will be lowered from $5,000,000 to 
$2,000,000 by a cut in the par value of 
the stock from $25 a share to $10 a 
share. This will create $3,000,000 for the 
surplus account. 

The capital of the Continental was in- 
creased from $2,000,000 to $10,000,000 in 
1916 and in December, 1927, was in- 
creased again to $15,000,000 by a 50% 
stock dividend. Acquisition of control 
of the Niagara Fire and the Fidelity & 
Casualty in 1929 led to the latest in- 
crease in the capital to close to $20,000,- 
000. 

The Fidelity-Phenix capital was in- 
creased from $2,500,000 to $5,000,000 in 
1922 and four years later this capital 
was doubled by the declaration of a 
100% stock dividend. Another increase 
to the amount now outstanding was 
made in 1929 when the Niagara and the 
F. & C. joined the American Fore group. 
After the San Francisco fire the Niagara 
Fire capital was reduced from $500,000 
to $250,000. Subsequently it was in- 
creased to $750,000 and in 1910 to $1,000,- 
000. During 1920 the paid-in capital was 
raised to $2,000,000 and in 1922 another 
$1,000,000 was added through a stock 
dividend. Another capital increase oc- 
curred in 1928 when $2,000,000 of new 
stock was issued at par. 

In a letter to stockholders of the Con- 
tinental Chairman of the Board Ernest 
Sturm cited the protection which will be 
afforded by the contemplated change in 
the capital structure. He wrote: 

“Under the unparalleled conditions 
now existing it is recognized that mar- 
ket quotations on bonds and stocks are 
not fair standards for the ascertainment 
of true values of such securities. Never- 
theless actual market quotations must be 
used in determining what constitutes the 
surplus available for dividends. The pro- 
posed reduction will result in the trans- 
fer of the difference between $10 per 
share and $2.50 per share, or approxi- 
mately $15,000,000 of cash capital to sur- 
plus and will not affect your equity in 
the company, as each stockholder will re- 
tain the same number of shares. 

“In view of the established earning 
power of the company, the board of di- 
rectors recommends your approval of the 
plan which will place the company in a 
position where it can better safeguard 
your interests against unforeseen contin- 
gencies and by providing an adequate 
surplus will encourage the continuance of 
dividends out of the substantial earnings 
of the company from its investments.” 

50 YEARS IN INSURANCE 

William F. Penny of the Central Fire 
Agency staff in New York City is cele- 
brating his fiftieth anniversary in the in- 
surance business 


FIRE INSURANCE 





Depression Brings 
Big Increase in Arson 


50% OF FIRES HELD INCENDIARY 





Sumner Rhoades Elected President Of 
N. F. P. A. at Annual Meeting 
Held in Atlantic City 





Assertion that more than 50% of the 
fire losses thus far in 1932 were due to 
incendiarism was made by Horatio Bond, 
engineer of the National Fire Protection 
Association, at the annual meeting of the 
N. F. P. A. at Atlantic City this week. 
He spoke before the fire marshals’ sec- 
tion of the convention. 


“The accentuation of the depression 
since the first of the year has brought 
with it a tremendous leap in incendiary 
fires,” Mr. Bond said. “During 1931, with 
business at a low ebb, there was an in- 
crease, but it was nothing in compari- 
son with the rise this year. 

“This increase is spread over all kinds 
of property, with blazes in farm houses 
and buildings and those in dwellings 
showing the greatest increase. This 
spread has come even with the operation 
of the new model arson law, which we 
hoped would make possible such drastic 
punishment that it would greatly de- 
crease it.” 

Sumner Rhoades, manager of the East- 
ern Underwriters Association, was elect- 
ed president of the N. F. P. A. yesterday. 
He was first vice-president last year. 
Other officers elected were: first vice- 
president, Harold L. Miner of the Du- 
Pont company of ilmington: second 
vice-president, George W. Elliott of 
Philadelphia: secretary-treasurer and 
managing director, Franklin H. Went- 
worth of Boston, and chairman of the 
executive committee, Albert T. Bell of 
Atlantic City. Eugene Arms of Chicago, 
Eugene Chrystal of Rochester, N. Y., and 
Arthur H. Kehoe, C. W. Pierce and A. R. 
Small, all of New York, were elected 
members of the board of directors. 

An automatic fire detector, which 
warns persons by a recording of a hu- 
man voice, instructs them how to leave 
a building and then starts a band play- 
ing to help them march out quietly, was 
demonstrated to the delegates. By 
means of electrical devices the system 
combines an automatic fire detector with 
a voice and music reproducer connected 
to loud speakers. The robot sends an 
alarm to the firehouse and directs the 
firemen to the exact location of the fire. 
Green arrows light up in the building, in- 
dicating the correct route for getting out 
of the building. 





Chief Fire Marshal Thomas F. Brophy 
of New York Tuesday called the state- 
ment that 50% of the 1932 fire losses 
were incendiary extravagant. He said 
that incendiarism in New York City had 
not increased materially since 1929. 


CLINTON J. AYRES, INC. 


F. H. GreENE 


E. S. BILLINGs 


M. E. JACKSON 


An organization forty-five years old, equipped to give 
your Adirondack Summer Estate Lines special, 
thorough and accurate service. 


All of our old line, stock companies have binding 
facilities in New York City. Send your lines to them 
or direct to us as you prefer. 


Complete surveys and diagrams for insurance and 


real estate purposes. 


CLINTON J. 


AYRES, INC. 


Founded by “Adirondack Ayres” 
Saranac Lake 


New York 











Firemen’s Proposes to 
Reduce Capital by Half 


Directors of the Firemen’s of New- 
ark on Tuesday voted to ask the 
stockholders of the company for au- 
thority to reduce the par value of the 
capital stock from $10 a share to $5 
a share and to add the difference to 
the net surplus. If the plan is ap- 
proved by the stockholders at a spe- 
cial meeting on June 22 the capital 
will be reduced from $18,795,380 to 
$9,397,690. : 

President Neal Bassett of the Fire- 
men’s urges stockholders to approve 
the plan for capital reduction, con- 
tending that it will have no effect on 
their equity in the company, but will 
in fact strengthen the financial posi- 
tion of the company. 











I. E. A. TRUSTEES MEET TODAY 

Trustees of the Insurance Executives’ 
Association will hold an organization 
meeting at 11 o'clock this morning and 
will consider some of the problems fac- 


ing the new body. This will be the first 
meeting of the trustees since the elec- 
tion of Paul L. Haid as president. 





CONN. AGENTS MEET JUNE 8 

The annual summer meeting of the 
Connecticut Association of Insurance 
Agents will be held on Wednesday, June 
8, at the Middletown Golf Club in Mid- 
dletown, Conn. There will be a business 
meeting in the morning and a short 
afternoon session. After this the pro- 
gram will consist of golf, bridge and 
other entertainment. 


STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


Head Office: 


J. A. Kesey, President 


80 John Street, New York 


G. Z. Day, Vice-President 


Statement December 31, 1931 


CAPITAL . . . 
PREMIUM RESERVE . 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
*NET SURPLUS . 
*TOTAL ASSETS . 


$1,000,000.00 
1,215,603.15 
214,520.00 
1,171,149.76 
3,601,272.91 


* Based on Market Valuati 31st, 1931 








Globe & Rutgers to 
Reduce Capital Stock 


$5,000,000 TO NET SURPLUS 
Capital Will Be Lowered from $7,000,000 
To $2,000,000; Company Has Ample 


Liquid Assets 








Directors of the Globe & Rutgers have 
recommended to the stockholders that 
the capital of the company be reduced 
from $7,000,000 to $2,000,000 so that 
$5,000,000 may be transferred to net sur- 
plus account. This plan has been ap- 
proved already by the New York Insur- 
ance Department. In a statement to 
stockholders of the Globe & Rutgers on 
the wisdom of strengthening the finan- 
cial position of the company President 
E. C. Jameson says: 

“The Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance 
Co. is making a reduction in its capital 
stock in line with what is now consid- 
ered conservative practice and in order 
that its capital structure will reflect 
present day conditions. This action is 
in line with similar action taken by a 
number of other leading fire insurance 
companies. 

“The company has income from its in- 
vestments alone of over $2,500,000 annu- 
ally. The company has more than ample 
liquid assets to meet all current obliga- 
tions. It has always had the lowest op- 
erating cost among insurance companies. 
It is definitely pursuing an underwriting 
policy from the viewpoint of profit rather 
than volume. The unearned premium re- 
serve of $28,000,000 readily permits this 
to be done. 

Members of Finance Committee 

“The finance committee of the com- 
pany has been given increased functions 
and powers as to the company’s invest- 
ments. The finance committee consists 
of Henry S. Thompson, chairman; H. 
Edward Bilkey, John N. Stearns, Henry 
B. Gardner, Robert Kelly Prentice and 
E. C. Jameson, ex officio. 

“Economies along the lines recently 
suggested by Superintendent Van 
Schaick to all companies under his juris 
diction have been referred to the execu- 
tive committee of the company with 
power and direction to effect every proP- 
er economy.” 4 

Prior to 1916 the capital of the Globe 
& Rutgers was $400,000. In that year It 
was increased to $700,000 and in Decem- 
ber, 1922, to $3,500,000 by a 400% stock 
dividend of $2,800,000. The most recent 
increase in capital stock took place 0” 
December 31, 1928, by the payment of a 
100% stock dividend, increasing the cap! 
tal from $3,500,000 to the present 
$7,000,000. 
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N. F. P. A. REPORTS ON YEAR’S 
ACTIVITIES 


The National Fire Protection Association has been holding its thirty- 


sixth annual meeting at Atlantic City May 9-12 inclusive. 


The features of 


these important conventions each year are reports of standing committees 
which during the whole year are endeavoring to reduce fire losses in their 


respective fields. 


These committees this week presented reports of their 


activities and accomplishments but because of their length the reports are 
customarily circulated. to members prior to the date of the conventions so 
that insurance men will be acquainted with their contents and able to discuss 
the reports when they are brought up individually for consideration. 


A wide variety of fire hazards are controlled through the committees of 
the N. F. P. A. This is substantiated by a glance at the names of the com- 


mittees whose reports are summarized on this page. 


Salvaging operations, 


marine hazards, building constructions, garages, protection of records, public 
water supplies for fire protection and flammable liquids are only a few of 
the many lines of endeavor of the N. F. P. A. of which Sumner Rhoades, 
manager of the Eastern Underwriters Association, is now president and 


Franklin H. Wentworth of Boston managing director. 


Copies of the various 


reports may be secured by writing the N. F. P. A. headquarters at 60 Bat- 


terymarch Street, Boston. 


Salvaging Operations 

The committee on salvaging operations 
presented for its reports a detailed and 
illustrated forty-seven page report writ- 
ten by Frank C. McAuliffe, chief of the 
Chicago Fire Insurance Patrols. This 
paper gives a complete picture of what 
a salvage corps should have and how it 
should operate. Some of the subjects 
considered include these: Covers, their 
sizes, mending and patching, folding, care 
of, rental and cover work at fires; re- 
moving water from buildings; fires in 
sprinklered buildings; handling fire 
streams; forcing entrance; ventilation; 
cold weather precautions ; covering roofs; 
inspections; drills and training ; company 
organization, and salvage equipment. 


In a foreword to the report Mr. Mc- 
Auliffe has this to say with respect to 
the importance of salvage work: 

“A large proportion of the fire waste 
in this country is attributable to the op- 
erations of the fire departments at fires. 
While it is true that much of this loss 
is necessary, a large proportion of the 
water loss and damage done in ventilat- 
ing, overhauling and tracing fires can be 
avoided. 

“There has been a growing tendency 


amongst fire department officers and men: 


to extinguish fires in a systematic and 
scientific manner, reducing to a minimum 
losses incidental to extinguishing fires. 
With the development of scientific meth- 
ods, fire department officers have come 
to realize that salvage operations at fires 
are important factors that must be given 
consideration if they desire to give to 
their communities the maximum in fire 
protection. 

“Salvage operations have been con- 
ducted for many years by the insurance 
companies in our large centers of popu- 
lation and industry, but the work remains 
comparatively new to municipal fire de- 
partments, 

“While there are differences of opin- 
ions with regard to kinds of equipment 
and methods of accomplishing certain re- 
sults, the essential points of salvage op- 
erations are agreed upon by all salvage 
corps officers. Fire department officers 
Should benefit by the improvements in 
equipment and methods of operation 
made by them during their years of ex- 
perience.” 
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Building Construction 


The committee on building construc- 
tion, of which Wallace Wales of the 
Boston Board of Fire Underwriters is 
chairman, presents a progress report on 
fire resistive construction to supersede 


- 


Summaries of several reports follow: 


the earlier publication of the same title 
submitted by the committee and adopted 
by the association in 1918. The original 
report, prepared under the chairmanship 
of the late Ira H. Woolson, proved to 
be a very valuable document and a ma- 
jor influence for improved building con- 
struction. The revised report, prepared 
by the committee at the request of the 
board of directors, is designed to carry 
forward the purpose of the original 1918 
report. 

The report is largely in outline form, 
giving a fundamental standard of con- 
struction and informative appendix ma- 
terial, but not including detailed material 
on construction which is now available 
elsewhere, particularly in the reports of 
the building code committee of the U. S 
Department of Commerce and in the rec- 
ommended building code of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. It will be 
noted that the tendency towards lighter 
forms of fire-resistive construction has 
been recognized by the committee by 
providing two different types as follows: 

Type I—Full fire-resistive construction. 

Type II—Semi-fire-resistive construc- 
tion. 

This report completes the series on 
which the committee has been engaged 
for several years. The report on private 
residences, finally adopted in 1925, and 
the report on standard industrial build- 
ings, finally adopted in 1929, cover these 


related subjects, and it is anticipated will 


be used in connection with the present 
report on fire-resistive construction. 
x *k x 


Marine Committee 


At the suggestion of the executive of- 
fice of the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and with the co-operation of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
the marine committee, S. D. McComb of 
the Marine Office of America, New York, 
chairman, called a public meeting which 
was held on September 9, 1931, to de- 
vise means for more widely disseminat- 
ing information of an educational nature 
on the subject of explosions and fire pre- 
vention on power boats. This meeting 
was attended by over fifty representa- 
tives of boat and engine builders, naval 
architects, underwriters, oil companies 
and accessory and marine supply con- 
cerns. After a long discussion of the 
subject, a resolution was passed recom- 
mending the appointment of a special 
committee representative of motor boat- 
ing and its allied industries to further 
this end. 

This committee, known as the commit- 
tee on power boat safety, has worked 
out a poster showing both safe and dan- 


gerous arrangements for filling and vent- 
ing tanks and summarizing safety rules 
for operators of both power boats and 
filling stations while fueling. It is pro- 
posed to sell these posters at cost to oil 
companies for fueling stations and to 
dealers in boats, accessories and sup- 
plies for display, and also for distribu- 
tion for power boat owners and op- 
erators. It was felt by the committee 
that for the immediate future at least 
this would be the best educational cam- 
paign that could be continued during the 
coming summer. 

The marine committee held a meeting 
February 26. The subject of the design 
of large passenger steamers was dis- 
cussed at length and referred to the sub- 
committee on construction, it to make a 
report particularly having in mind ar- 
rangements for preventing drafts and the 
use of fire resisting materials. The com- 
mittee also recommended the formation 
of a new conference committee on fire 
prevention on shipboard during construc- 
tion, repair or lay-up periods, provided 
the shipbuilding and shipowning inter- 
ests are willing to co-operate in the work 
of this committee. 

The board of directors of the National 
Fire Protection Association has referred 
to the committee on thermostats the 
matter of reconciliation of certain items 
in Appendix F (“Detection and Alarm”) 
with the rules and regulations of the 
United States Steamboat Inspection Ser- 
vice, who are taking the matter up with 
the United States Bureau of Standards 
with a view to having the Government 
rules and the National Fire Protection 
Association requirements in complete 
agreement. 

* * * 


Protection of Records 

The committee has held one meeting 
during the year that was preceded by 
an active period of work by its subcom- 
mittees. Besides the subjects covered in 
the sections of the present report on 
which action is asked, consideration has 
been given to matters relating to auto- 
matic fire extinguishment in vaults, ob- 
taining record of fire losses and methods 
of educating the public to a greater ap- 
preciation of the value of records and 
the need for proper protection measures. 
The work on the last project has been 
less active than formerly due to the res- 
ignation from the committee of Dr. 
Frank A. Fall, representing the National 
Association of Credit Men. Some indi- 
cations of the value of records in relation 
to other classes of property subject to 
fire loss is contained in the section of 
this report relating to evaluation of rec- 
ords. 

In the matter of obtaining data on 
record losses from fire, the committee’s 
experience to date indicates that it may 
be difficult to obtain this information by 
means of a special report form on ac- 
count of the additional burden thus 
placed on the reporting agencies and that 
a possible better method of approach 
would be to have questions relating to 
record losses incorporated into the gen- 
eral fire report forms. 

This committee has given considera- 
tion to the need for fixed automatic or 
manual fire extinguishing systems in 
vaults and requirements of installation 
appropriate to the occupancy, but is not 
as yet ready to make any recommenda- 
tions. The omission of reference to such 


equipment in previous reports has been 
due to the feeling that for vaults built 
and equipped according to the recom- 
mendations of this committee, the prob- 
ability that fires from interior origins will 
involve any considerable portion of the 
vault contents is quite remote. Where 
conditions in point of structural protec- 
tion, interior finish and equipment are 
less favorable there may be need for such 
protection. 
* * * 


Garages 


The committee presents for adoption 
recommended good practice requirements 
for the construction and protection of 
garages. These consist of a combination 
of the regulations for bus garages adopt- 
ed by the association in 1929 and the 
regulations for the construction and op- 
eration of garages other than bus gar- 
ages adopted in 1931. The present draft 
is a combination of the requirements of 
the two previous separate regulations 
with editorial and various minor changes 
necessary to harmonize and combine the 
two drafts. Detailed requirements on 
area, height and some other construction 
features have been deleted from the reg- 
ulations and in place thereof references 
to the recommended building code of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
have been inserted. 


The great annual increase in the num- 
ber of automobiles for commercial and 
pleasure purposes has resulted in traffic 
conditions almost impossible of proper 
regulation. Despite the best thought and 
effort of traffic experts, streets and high- 
ways are congested bringing about cost- 
ly delays and causing collisions, and in 
their wake extensive property damage. 
In large part the excessive number of 
lives that are lost each year and the cor- 
respondingly large number of personal 
injuries due to automobile accidents are 
directly chargeable to these conditions. 

A careful analysis clearly shows that 
narrow streets and their use for parking 
purposes are outstanding contributing. 
factors to these conditions. In sections 
where congestion is greatest it is rarely 
ever feasible to widen streets because of 
high land values, and while traffic condi- 
tions would be somewhat relieved by 
such widening it is clearly evident that 
widening cannot be accomplished to the 
extent of also permitting the use of the 
streets for parking purposes. By reflec- 
tion it also becomes clear that the streets, 
no matter how wide, cannot provide, the 
parking facilities required by the vast 
number of people daily carrying on their 
business in the mercantile and business 
centers of our cities. Parking areas in 
the way of vacant lots, in or close to 
business districts, have proved to be only 
temporary as land values and resultant 
taxes are so high as to make the eventual 
erection of buildings on such land im- 
perative in order to protect the owners 
against what amounts to confiscation of 
the property. 

Need For Large Parking Garages 

It is plain that if the automobile, be it 
commercial vehicle or pleasure car, is to 
be of value and its economic use main- 
tained, provisions must be made to take 
it into our business and theatrical dis- 
tricts. On the other hand, it must be 
recognized that the street is not the place 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Oklahoma City Oil 
Drilling Checked 


COURT UPHOLDS LOCAL LAW 


Drilling Company Denied Right to Ex- 
tend Operations Beyond the 
Present Limits 
Oil development within the city limits 
of Oklahoma City was checked Saturday 
when District Judge R. P. Hill upheld 
the city’s ordinance setting up a 300 foot 
buffer zone and confining all further oil 
well drilling to the present drilling zone 
boundaries, but denying the Anderson- 
Kerr Drilling company the right to in- 
vade the prohibited area at Grand Ave- 

nue and Byers Avenue. 

The case involved a permit for the 
Kerr Drilling Co. to sink a well in the 
buffer or non-drilling strip along the 
edge of the oil drilling zone, northeast 
of Riverside Park within 150 feet of the 
zone limits. The application was denied. 
\ motion for a new trial was overruled 
and notice of appeal to the state supreme 
court given. 

The judge scored the city adjustment 
board for granting drilling permits in 
areas which he claimed were in direct 
violation of the ordinance. In defence, 
the city manager stated that the city had 
never willingly countenanced variation 
or violation of the city ordinance, claim- 
ing that all permits for wells or land 
of less than two and one half acres had 
been granted by district courts after 
having been protested by the city attor- 
ney. He further claims that the Okla- 
homa statutes provide that the board of 
adjustment and the district court can vary 
the city ordinance when it is apparent 
that hardship would be worked by strict 
enforcement. 

The Anderson Kerr case was consid- 
ered a test case, and it is believed the 
decision of Judge Hill will result in the 
refusal of a number of requests for per- 
mits, involving extension of drilling 
zones, which are pending before the city 
officials. 





MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL RISKS 





Stock Companies Seek to Retain $15,- 
000,000 of Coverage as Cut-Rate 
Companies Make Bids for Line 

4 six months old insurance question 
was again given an airing at Minneap- 
olis last week when the $15,000,000 pub- 
lic school fire insurance policy came up 
for renewal on May 1, and rate-cutting 
factions got ready to ride in on the wave 
of economy which, not unlike many other 
large communities, threatens the largest 
of the Twin Cities. The insurance com- 
mittee of the Minneapolis School Board 
is listening to bids by both mutuals and 
stock companies and is even toying with 
the possibilities of self-insurance, trying 
desperately to carry out the trust of its 
electors, keep faith with the powerful 
teachers’ organization and keep within 
the limitations of a cut budget. 

The First National of Seattle is the 
latest to submit its bids for this risk 
which the stock companies have carried 
for more than twenty years and are now 
attempting to renew. The First National 
offers to write the schools on a 20% 
dividend basis, charging only four an- 
nual premiums for a five yearecontract, 
payable one-fourth each year. 

In a brief read before the School 
Soard’s insurance committee, the special 


comunittee, representing .stock company. 


interests have warned that such eon- 
tracts are negotiated directly with the in- 
stired ofthrough salaried ‘Solicitors, and 
not through Minneapolis local agents 
who are tax paying citizens. The pre- 
miums on this risk have averaged $30,000 
a year. 





BRADLEY T. MALLORY RETIRES 

Bradley T. Mallory, well-known local 
agent of Penn Yan, N. Y., has retired 
from active management of his agency 
and will be succeeded by his son, Charles 
H. Mallory. The Agricultural of Water- 
town, N. Y., has been represented in this 
agency for forty-three years. 


*¢ 


AUTO UNDERWRITERS MEET 





N. Y. Club Considers Broad Towing 
Form, Valued Policy and Restric- 
tions in Oklahoma 
The members of the Automobile Un- 
derwriters Club at their meeting in New 
York City on Tuesday considered sev- 
eral matters which are now engaging the 
attention of the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association. 
cluded the form 
clause, the valued policy and the restora- 
tion of restrictive clauses on automobile 

policies in Oklahoma. 

A majority of the members of the club 
were in favor of approving for use in 
the Eastern states the new broad form 
of towing, or emergency road service, 
endorsement. The present towing en- 
dorsement in the East carries a premium 
charge of $1 and a claim limit of $10. 
The broader form will probably cost $2, 
with the limit of payment kept at $10. 

On the question of the valued policy 
there was a lengthy discussion, some 
automobile underwriters stating that the 
valued form should be abolished now and 
others contending that it should be left 
alone. at least until the 1933 manual is 
issued. Those members of the Automo- 
bile Underwriters Club who handle 
Western business expressed themselves 
in favor of restoring the three-quarters 
value clause in Oklahoma because of the 
bad loss ratio. Restrictions were in 
force there formerly but were removed. 
This was followed by a jump in loss 
ratios which has made business there 
rather unprofitable. 


These in- 


broad towing service 





BACK AT OLD LOCATION 


More than twenty years ago the 
Charles Selvage Co., insurance adjusters, 
occupied the third floor of the old build- 
ing on the corner of Broad and Market 
streets, Newark. Today they are back 
in the same spot on the third floor of 
the Kinney Building, having just moved 
into their new quarters. 





FIRE 


NEW YORK 


H. E. FEER ON REINSURANCE 





American Equitable Vice-President 
Writes Valuable Thesis for Fellow- 
ship in Insurance Institute 
H. Ernest Feer, vice-president of: the 
American Equitable of New York, has 
contributed a valuable addition to rein- 
surance literature in this country in a 
volume which he has written entitled 
an “Approach to Reinsurance.” This is 
a thesis submitted in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for fellowship in the 
Insurance Institute of America, Inc. Mr. 
Feer, a Swiss by birth, has been in this 
country for many years and has become 
one of the leading reinsurance experts 

here. 

This volume on reinsurance is divided 
into four sections. Mr. Feer deals first 
with the general considerations of rein- 
surance, its raison d’etre, nature and 
definition, legal aspects and forms of cov- 
erage. Then he considers specific (fac- 
ultative) reinsurance, treaty reinsurance 
and finally excess of loss reinsurance. 
While Mr. Feer’s treatment of the sub- 
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WORTH THE DIFFERENCE 


HE expert services of the 
agent alone are worth the 
difference between “cheap” 
insurance and the insurance of- 
fered by sound stock fire insurance 
This is only one of 
the many reasons why the people 
in your town should patronize 
for 
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ject of reinsurance in this thesis is com- 
paratively brief nevertheless he presents 
a clear and understandable picture of the 
needs for reinsurance, the variety of fa- 
cilities which it offers and the position 
of reinsurers in their relations to direct 
writing companies. Mr. Feer’s volume 
should make an excellent study for those 
interested in this particular branch of the 
insurance business. 





W. WARREN ELLIS RESIGNS 





Leaves National Board Where He 
Worked For Several Years On 
Newspaper Advertising Campaign 
W. Warren Ellis, assistant to the gen- 
eral manager of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and for several years 
in charge of the national newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign of the Board, has re- 
signed. He joined the National Board 
six years ago and did fine work in con- 
nection with educating the American 
public with the fundamentals of stock 
fire insurance through sustained publicity 
in the daily and weekly newspapers of 
the country. On these campaigns, Mr. 
Ellis has spoken before and conferred 
with meetings of company men, field 
men and local agents in nearly every 

state of the Union. 

Mr. Ellis gained his early experience 
in advertising with The Eastern Under- 
writer. He left this newspaper more than 
a decade ago to take charge of the ad- 
vertising and business development de- 
partment of the Commercial Union 
group. His excellent record with that 
fleet brought him to the attention of 
those in the National Board who were 
planning the national advertising cam- 
paign and six years ago Mr. Ellis gave 
up his post with the Commercial Union. 
He was also president of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference a few years ago. 


DEATH OF C. P. WHITNEY 

Charles Pratt Whitney, long a leader 
in business and civic life of Chicago and 
Evanston, IIl., and one of the best-known 
agency men of the city, died at his home 
in Evanston on Monday, at the age 0! 
65. He had been ill for more than 4 
year. Mr. Whitney was the senior part- 
ner in the firm of Critchell, Miller, 
Whitney and Barbour. He had been ™ 
the insuranee business fer more than 
fifty years having started as an crrand 
boy with:the old agency of Fisher Bros. 
in 1881. 


MUTUAL RESULTS INN. J. 

Mutual fire companies doing business 
in Néw Jersey in 1931 had lower loss 
ratio for 193i than for 1930 according t? 
figures just issued. The Millers National 
of Chicago led all the mutual fire com- 
panies doing business in New Jersey with 
premiums of $80,225 and paid losses of 
$33,379 while the Pennsylania Lumber- 
man’s Mutual was a close second wit 
total premiums of $78,220 and paid losses 
of $17,173. In comparison with 1930 the 
Millers National shows a loss of about 
$2,000 in premiums, the total for that 
year being $82,291 with paid losses of 
$38,533. 
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Agent Writes 267 New Policies 
In Year by Using Quota System 


Grant V. Thompson of Troy, N. Y., Figures to Get at Least 
One New Policy Every Working Day by Making at 
Least Nine Calls on Prospects 


Fire insurance agents have not gen- 
erally followed the program of many in 
the life insurance business of establish- 
ing a definite quota of interviews with 
prospects per day or per week, but there 
is a growing tendency in that direction. 
More than a year ago Fredrick V. Bruns 
of Syracuse, a leader in agency circles 
in that city, told the New Jersey local 
agents at their convention how his office 
planned calls and interviews on a nu- 
merical basis and obtained fine results. 
Now Grant V. Thompson of the D. B. 
Thompson & Son Agency of Troy, N. 
Y., aims to secure at least one policy a 
day by interviewing nine persons. He 
tells in the current issue of the Acceler- 
ator of the Boston and Old Colony com- 
panies how he has worked this plan suc- 
cessfully. His article follows: 

The haphazard day of insurance sell- 
ing is over. Today more than ever be- 
fore an agent is compelled to get down 
to figures. In this article I am outlining 
my “Ratio” plan for successful insurance 
selling. 

I make nine definite calls a day, that 
is, actually talk to nine people about 
some definite line of insurance which I 
think they need. I make up my pros- 
pect list as follows: 

3 “cold” prospects (never before so- 

licited). 

3 return calls (prospects which you 

have seen before but have not sold). 

3 old customers (on some new line of 

business). 

This ratio gives an agent a change of 
scene and is interesting to follow. More 
than that, though, it pays. How well? 
Here is my answer. Judge for yourself. 


Gained 267 New Policies in a Year 


I consider that there are 250 soliciting 
days in each year, this on the basis of 
a five-day business week with fifty weeks 
in the year, allowing Saturdays for office 
work, two weeks’ vacation, and Sundays. 
Using the above ratio on this basis I 
gained 267 new policies in a year, and I 
do not claim to be a whirl-wind sales- 
man. I attribute my success to constant 
solicitation with a definite objective in 
mind. This, more than ever, proves to 
me that the haphazard day of insurance 
selling mentioned before is gone forever, 
and I know for a fact that my results 
were nothing to brag about before the 
working out of this ratio. 

Any agency would be well satisfied 
with the result obtained above, so why 
not put it into practice in your own 
office, no matter what the size of the 
agency or the volume of business you are 
now writing? If it will work out with 
one man as it has with me, it will work 
with any number. The most important 
point to consider is that it actually does 
work. Naturally there is a certain plan 
to follow which will produce the best 
results, and so I say that the ratio 
worked well for me because I held to the 
schedule. My daily schedule forced me 
to outline my calls in advance, and to 
consider each one of my prospects in the 
office before seeing him. 

In this way I thought about him, tried 
to size him up, and considered my best 
means of approach. This is important, 
for not everyone is “sold” in the same 
manner. It gave me something definite 
to say to my prospect about something 
which I believed he really needed or 
which he was carrying with another 
agent, and should change to our agency 


for a good reason which I told him about, 
and which you could do, too. 

I did not make the nine calls just to 
complete my schedule. I tried to do a 
good job, keeping my definite purpose 
in mind, thus the results were sure to 
show as they did. It is the law of av- 
erages. You will find it this way when 
you put the plan into practice in your 
own office, which I sincerely hope you 
will do, for I want to have you tell me 
of the good results which you have ob- 
tained. 

I start out in the morning with a few 
extra names. This I find necessary, for 
I cannot see all. Some of my prospects 
may be out of town, too busy, or for 
other reasons unable to see me. There- 
fore, with a few extra names I am as- 
sured of actually seeing nine of them, 
and that is important. The few times 
that I did not do this, my ratio was 
broken, likewise the results. 

Summing it up, I say: 

Follow the “Ratio” 3—3—3. 

Plan your calls carefully. 

Hold to your schedule. 

Remember the formula: 

ix3+3+3x5xN0= 
2250 calls in one year 

= Results. 

5. Remember the slogan: 

“At least one new policy a day.” 


Pena 





The Swiss General of Ziirich, Switzer- 
land, has closed its branch in Berlin. The 
marine business will be handled by the 
home office of the company in Zirich. 





115 Broad Street 


F. J. BARCLAY STATE AGENT 





Representative Fire Association Com- 
panies in Central New York State; 
Headquarters at Syracuse 

The Fire Association, Victory and Re- 
liance insurance companies announce the 
appointment of F. John Barclay as state 
agent in the central New York territory, 
effective May 1, to succeed Clinton J. 
Wilson. Mr. Barclay is experienced in 
field work, having at various times served 
in the capacity of special agent in Penn- 
sylvania and New England territories. 
He will maintain headquarters in the 
Gurney Building, Syracuse, N. Y 


BUILDING AND LOAN SPEAKERS 

Two insurance men will be speakers at 
the annual meeting of the New Jersey 
Building and Loan League which will be 
held at Atlantic City from May 26 to 28 
inclusive. They will be William H. 
Kelly, Insurance Commissioner of New 
Jersey, and Franklin W. Fort of the 
Eagle Fire of Newark. 





REINSURANCE 


FIRE AND CASUALTY 
ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
of America 
THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


METROPOLITAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford 
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AN ENTERING WEDGE 


ERSONAL Effects Insur- 
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prospect for Personal Effects 
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@ The coverage 

protects personal belongings 

while at the laundry, the tailor’s, 
the golf club or anywhere out- 
side of the permanent residence 
of assured, against “all risks”. 
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N. Y. STATE FIELD CHANGES 





C. W. Watkins Transferred to Eastern 
Massachusetts for Great American; 
T. W. Posthill Succeeds Him 


_ Melville W. Grant has resigned as spe- 

cial agent of the Great American group 
of companies for eastern Massachusetts, 
exclusive of Boston, and is succeeded by 
Clifton W. Watkins, who has been spe- 
cial agent of the American Alliance and 
Rochester American in New York state. 
Mr. Watkins’ headquarters will be at 4 
Liberty Square, Boston. 

Thomas W. Posthill has been ap- 
pointed special agent of the American 
Alliance and the Rochester American in 
New York state to succeed Mr. Wat- 
kins, with headquarters in the Union 
Building at Syracuse. Mr. Posthill has 
been with the Aetna (Fire) group and 
has traveled the New York state field 
for several years. 





REDUCED RATES FOR N. Y. ASS’N 


Providing that at least 100 members of 
the New York State Association of Local 
Agents, Inc., who will attend the annual 
convention at Syracuse, May 23-25, go by 
railroad train it is planned to obtain fare 
and one-half rates for the round trips 
from the members’ homes. A. C. Deis- 
seroth, chairman of the fiftieth anni- 
versary convention, has announced these 
plans to the members of the association. 
He also announces that a questionnaire 
sent to members to ascertain subjects 
which they would like to have discussed 
at the convention indicates real interest 
in the possibility of having companies 
use lighter weight paper for their forms 
and other printed matter in order to save 
postage. 





WM. H. LEWIS FOUND DEAD 


William H. Lewis, former general 
agent in Boston of the National Fire of 
Hartford, and his wife, Alice, were found 
dead in bed in their home at Milton, 
Mass., on Sunday. Lewis’s arms were 
wrapped about the body of his wife. The 
police believe that Mr. Lewis killed his 
wife with a hammer and then committed 
suicide by inhaling illuminating gas. Mr. 
Lewis, who was 63 years of age, resigned 
as general agent of the National Fire on 
April 26 after thirty-three years’ service 
with the company. Officials of the Na- 
tional Fire could not account for the 
tragedy, which probably occurred Friday 
night, saying that Mr. Lewis has retired 
from the company of his own volition. 





NAT’L UNION GEN’L AGENT 
Announcement has been made that 
Shepherd & Co. of Little Rock, Ark. 
have been appointed general agents of 
the National Union Fire for Arkansas, 
effective May 1. This well known gen- 
eral agency is headed by Joshua 
Shepherd, president of the American As- 
sociation of Insurance General Agents; 
and the representation of the National 
Union by his organization predicates 4 
bright future for the company and = 
creases the facilities of the genet 
agency. 
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JANUARY 1, 1932 STATEMENTS 


NEAL BASSETT, President 





JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres, HERMAN AMBOS, ie E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 

FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY . ie, us ro 
CAPITAL POLICYHOLDERS 
$18,795,380.00 ORGANIZED 1855 $32,306,202.99 





NEAL BASSET , Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 























JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vi-_e Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2dV.-Pres. 

THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1853 $ 2,034,545.17 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice +> ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vi HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
‘WALTER J. SCHMIDT. 2 2d V.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 

THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 ’ ORGANIZED 1854 $ 1,226,248.02 

NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, or Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2dV.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1866 $ 1,563,520.84 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Yice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS,Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 7d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1871 $ 1,603,338.23 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. eg A. CLARK, Vice Pres, 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1870 $ 1,751,660.54 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pre-. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 ORGANIZED 1886 $ 511,958.09 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 ORGANIZED 1905 $ 137,264.60 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. "4ERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2! V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1852 $ 4,967,756.04 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 
H. S. LANDERS, President J. C. HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. E. R. HUNT, 3rd Vice Pres’t S. K McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres. T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres, F. J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres, 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 





$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1874 $ 2,009,866.67 
NEAL BASSETT, yemere of Board 
H. S. LANDERS, President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President J. C. HEYER, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 


E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. T.A. SMITH, 3rd Vice Pres. FRANK J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. E.R. HUNT, 3rd VicePres. S.K.McCLURE,3rd Vice Pres. 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 





$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1909 $ 1,814,648.30 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois - _— Bush rot ; 
HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice President am rence, ong ear 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice President EASTERN DEPARTMENT Ww. = . ites cat = bane i. — 
JAMES SUE, Seercteey 10 Park Place Pat re iat 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada cvastaiaiiitaienslimaini OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vice President 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers BEN LEE BOYNTON. Res. Vice President 
ELE ES. ° ail Cc. ME EEKER, Secretary 
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Pitcher on Essentials 
Of Insurance Education 


VIEWS IN-’~ BRITISH WEEKLY 
Insurance Institute Head Cites Knowl- 
edge, Dependability, Perseverance 
and Good Health 





When Charles R. Pitcher, retired dep- 
uty manager of the United States branch 
of the Royal and now president of the 
Insurance Institute of America, Inc., was 
in England recently he was interviewed 
by the Post Magazine & Insurance 
Monitor on matters relating to insur- 
ance education. Through the columns 
of that insurance contemporary Mr. 
Pitcher expressed his satisfaction with 
the personal support given the Char- 
tered Insurance Institute of Great Brit- 
ain by the leading company executives 
and also listed what he considers the es- 
sential qualifications necessary for suc- 
cess in the insurance business. As Mr. 
Pitcher has served a long and honorable 
career in fire insurance in the United 
States his views are of special signifi- 
cance. Following is the major part of 
the article published by the Post Maga- 
zine in its issue of April 23 which 
reached this country a few days ago: 

In a special interview with the Post 
Magazine & Insurance Monitor just be- 
fore he sailed, Mr. Pitcher spoke in very 
high terms of the Institute movement in 
this country. He was greatly impressed 
by the general enthusiasm that is shown 
in connection with the movement, but 
what he thought was the biggest thing 
of all was that the leading executives— 
men whose names are known all over 
the world—should give unstintingly of 
their time and energy to the work of the 
Institutes. That being so, he thought 
the progress of the movement was in- 
evitable. He had found everything con- 
nected with the British Insurance In- 
stitutes so efficiently managed; that Lon- 
don Institute dinner was an example, 
while the dinner held at the Guildhall 
a few years ago, he thought, was one 
of the most wonderful functions he had 
ever attended. 

Impressed with British Methods 

With regard to education, which Mr. 
Pitcher agreed must always be the pri- 
mary object of organizations of this type, 
he thought the system in this country 
very good indeed, and, while he had defi- 
nite ideas of his own on this subject, he 
thought there was much that the Insti- 
tutes of other countries could learn from 
the C.LI. Mr. Pitcher was obviously 
much impressed by the work and meth- 
ods of the British Insurance Institutes. 

Mr. Pitcher expressed some interest- 
ing views on the subject of insurance 
education and the qualifications neces- 
sary for success in the insurance world. 
First of all, he said, the insurance man 
who would climb to the top of the tree 
must possess knowledge—not merely 
technical knowledge, but knowledge of 
the widest sort. His technical knowl- 
edge of insurance must, of course, be 
sound, but that in itself was not suffi- 
cient. Insurance executives had to be 
able to talk on level terms with leaders 
in all other branches of commerce. The 
sooner, therefore, the young insurance 
man began to acquire that wider knowl- 
edge, the better it would be for him. He 
should lose no opportunity of making 
himself conversant with the principles of 
other branches of commerce. 

Mr. Pitcher gave as the second essen- 
tial qualification, which he thought was 
almost as important as knowledge, de- 
pendability. A man might be a genius 
or a walking encyclopaedia, but if he was 
not dependable he was not fitted for 
leadership in a great industry. This 
quality was not so easy to gauge as 
knowledge. One could to a certain ex- 
tent test the knowledge of an applicant 
for a position, but it took time to form 
an opinion about his dependability. Mr. 
Pitcher thought, however, that a pretty 
good idea of a man’s dependability could 
be obtained in three months. There were 
many little ways in which it could be 
assessed. 

Punctuality was one. The man who 
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arrived 15 minutes late every morning 
was robbing the firm of the firm’s time. 
In a sense he was just as guilty as the 
man who pilfered the firm’s till. There 
were dozens of pointers to a man’s de- 
pendability—the way he tackled a job, 
the time he took over it, the state of 
his desk. Walking through a large gen- 
eral office, one could tell a lot from the 
orderliness or otherwise of the different 
desks. When a man displayed both 
ability and dependability, then—and not 
till then—was it time to give him in- 
creased responsibility. 
Perseverance 

Perseverance, Mr. Pitcher thought, was 
the third essential qualification for suc- 
cess. This consisted largely of the de- 
velopment of will power. Some men 
possessed naturally strong wills, others 
naturally weak ones, but all were capable 
of development. As an example of this 
development, Mr. Pitcher told an amus- 
ing story about Gene Tunney, the fa- 
mous boxer, who, in everyday affairs was 
wont to follow the advice of a very wise 
father. His father told him that to de- 


velop his will power he should pause for ° 


five minutes every night before getting 
into bed and go over in his mind the 
events of the day, noting in what mat- 
ters he had succeeded and where he had 
failed. “But,” said Tunney, “I am so 
sleepy when I go to bed that I should 
fall asleep before I was_ half-way 
through!” His father urged him to try, 
and a little later on Gene informed him 
that he had succeeded. “Well,” asked 
his father, “how did you manage it?” 
“When,” replied Gene, “I was too sleepy 
to think about the events of the day, I 
just stood up on a chair to do it, and if 
I fell asleep I fell off the chair and soon 
woke up!” That may seem a far-fetched 
example for insurance men, but it cer- 
tainly illustrates Mr. Pitcher’s point that 
will power is capable of development. 

The fourth essential, which underlay 
all the others, Mr. Pitcher thought, was 
health. By good health he did not mean 
merely freedom from illness, but health 
that was sufficiently good to enable a 
man to give of his very best to his em- 
ployers. It was extraordinary how 
seemingly minor ailments or physical de- 
fects sapped a man’s vitality. It was im- 
portant to notice how a young man 
spent his leisure hours—did he make a 
practice of late nights, etc.? The key- 
note to consistent good health was, of 
course, the leading of a normal, well- 
balanced life and observing moderation 
in all things. 


B. W. BALLARD MANAGER 


Heads Hartford Fire Group in Canada 
as Successor to the Late 
Peter A. McCallum 
B. W. Ballard, assistant manager for 
Canada for the Hartford Fire group, has 
been appointed to the post of manager to 
succeed the late Peter A. McCallum. He 
has been with the Hartford since 1911 
and has served as special agent as well 
as assistant manager. Speaking of the 
new appointment President James 

Wyper says: 

“His assiduous attention to his duties 
during the entire period won for him the 
respect of the officers of the compz unies 
and his advancement to the position of 
manager is evidence of their apprecia- 
tion.” 


PACKARD HEADS COMMITTEE 

The Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents has named George R. 
Packard of Stokes, Packard, Haughton 
& Smith, Inc., of Philadelphia, as chair- 
man of the association’s finance commit- 
tee. He will have charge of raising 
funds in connection with the annual con- 
vention of the National Association at 
Philadelphia during the week of Sep- 
tember 19. J. Alden Tifft of Tifft, Layer 
& Co. Inc. has been appointed chi uir- 
man of the publicity committee. 


BRITISH DIRECTOR DIES 
John R. H. Jacobs, who left London 
recently on a Mediterranean cruise 0 
the Royal Mail liner Atlantis, died 09 
the voyage. Mr. Jacobs, who was 
was a Southampton director of the Eagle 
Star & British Dominions. 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 











IN OUR CASE - just this: 


* 


EXPERIENCE — one hundred and thirteen years of it. 
* * FINANCIAL STRENGTH—unauestioned. 
.. = = @& REPUTATION — a proud one for 


settling promptly and fairly all honest claims. 


* 


Property owners and mortgagees in growing numbers are de- 
manding to know by name the companies that stand back of 
their insurance. 


* 


WHAT NAME CAN BETTER SATISFY DISCRIMI- 
NATING INSURANCE BUYERS THAN THE 4ATNA? 
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f WORLD 
7 CENTURY 
Y PIEDMONT 





THE ATNA FIRE GROUP 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 














In the early nineties, during the era 
of great prosperity of the railroads, some 
became very arbitrary and government 
regulation was foreshadowed. The gen- 
eral attitude of the pubiic was hostile, 
often unjustly. 

One day, my old boss, L. F. Goule, 
then special agent of the old Germania, 
read an article to me over the dinner 
table at his club about the citizens of 
New Jersey protesting about some real 
or fancied grievance against the Jersey 
Central. He exclaimed: “What the h— 
does the Jersey Central care about the 
protests of the citizens of New Jersey?” 

He thought that the railroads were so 
intrenched in power that they could af- 
ford to treat lightly the citizens of Jer- 
sey. I was just a kid, but ventured the 
remark that the day would come when 
the railroads would have to heed pro- 
tests, as the government would even- 
tually force them to. 

Though I was a kid, I prophesied cor- 
rectly, which prophecy was answered by 
a snort on his part. He did not foresee 
government regulation of the railroads 
as I did. Since then government regu- 
lation has been carried to such an ex- 
treme, not only as to railroads, but. also 
as to insurance companies, and other en- 
terprises that regulation is ruining the 
railroads and crippling other corpora- 
tions. 

The railroads should not now be made 
to suffer for the errors of a past genera- 
tion, whose attitude was: “The public 
be damned.” As usual, we have slopped 
over from too little regulation to too 
much regulation and everybody suffers 
directly or indirectly. The public hav- 
ing become large stockholders in various 
of these enterprises still foolishly allow 
the elected representatives to tax and 
regulate to death these corporations, 
“biting off their noses to spite their 
faces.” 

Especially in these days, the public 
forgets foolishly that these corporations 
give work to millions and that very many 
depend on their investments in railroads 
and insurance companies for their live- 
lihood. But no, the idiotic cry is “Soak 
the railroads, soak the insurance com- 
panies!” I hope to live to see the time 
when legitimate enterprises will no 
longer be throttled by the present fal- 
lacy of too much interference by the 
government. 

2 = 
Discoveries Through the Ages 

People speak of the wonders of the 

machine age,” as if that were something 
new. The discovery of the power of the 
lever in ancient time was just as revolu- 
tionary and startling in those ancient 
times as the invention of the steam en- 
gine iri modern times. The invention of 
gunpowder in the Middle Ages, putting 
the poor man on the same footing as the 
much armored, “sworded” and “lanced” 
knight was the beginning of real democ- 
racy, strange as that may seem to mod- 
ern pacifists. The discovery by primi- 


tive man that the use of a club or spear 
would make him superior physically to 
the brute force of animals and render 
them subject to his will was the begin- 
ning of civilization. Perhaps even then 
some oldsters bemoaned the coming of 
the “implement” age. And so on and so 


forth! 
x *ko* 


Defying a Superstition 

Many local superstitions exist and re- 
main in the minds of people although we 
call these the “enlightened times.” In 
some parts of the Pennsylvania “Dutch” 
sections, witches (called in German 
“Hexen”) are still ardently believed in. 
In the Finger Lake section of New York 
State on Cayuga Lake shores a super- 
stition exists that sometimes a whirlpool 
will suddenly appear in the middle of the 
lake and suck down an unlucky swimmer 
or even a small boat. I was told this by 
old natives at Sheldrake, N. Y., on Lake 
Cayuga, when one beautiful Sunday 
morning, in July, 1907, I started to swim 
across, about two miles, accompanied by 
Milton Northrup of Syracuse, my life 
long friend and agent at that place and 
then just starting in his successful busi- 
ness career. 

I was watched all the way across by 
the natives, and so when I got out to 
about the centre where it is about 200 
feet deep I swam around in a circle 
several times, just to give the natives a 
thrill and something to talk about. I 
was only thirty-seven years old then and 
a two mile swim meant nothing to me. 

* * 


An Old Time Waitress 


At Deposit, N. Y., there was a dining 
room girl in the hotel when we called 
the “help-yourself-and-pass-it around 
girl.” Her stunt was to herd six or more 
weary traveling men at one _ table, 
whether they liked it or not, and then 
hand you a plate and tell you to help 
yourself and pass it along. When a 
traveling man rebelled and wanted to be 
properly waited on, he was no gentle- 
man. She drove trade away, and the 
fool proprietor wasn’t any better, when 
guests complained to him. It was one 
of the fool “hick” stunts in the days 
gone by when you couldn’t get a meal 
elsewhere if you rebelled. Now there 
are plenty of good lunch rooms in any 
town. 

Collections Could Be Worse 

To those fieldmen that think collection 
work is very difficult and harrowing to- 
day, and I think so myself, let me tell 
the story my father, who died recently 
at the age of 91, told me about his col- 
lection experiences in the Civil War. He 
was connected with his brother in the 
wholesale grocery and supplies business 
in New York and his brother had sold 
a lot of good stuff, running into the 
thousands, to the officers of the Union 
army encamped South of Washington in 
the early stages of the war. My father 
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was sent to collect these balances and 
when he reached the place where army 
had been encamped, it had moved the 
previous day, and he would have had to 
follow the troops into their campaign to 
get at them and press his collections at 
the peril of his life. So again we see 
that things are never so bad that they 
might not be worse. 

At least we don’t have to endanger our 
lives in chasing lame ducks nowadays, 
although we have to do almost every- 
thing else to get our balances in. Among 
other things my father told me _ that 
when he arrived in New York in the 
early fifties, New York City still had vol- 
unteer fire departments, and a lot of 
tough nuts formed fire companies. The 
expression, “Where was the fire?” then 
meant that the volunteer fireman or 
those in with him had pilfered clothing 
at a fire they “attended.” A lot of steal- 
ing was done by the tough nuts in these 
fire companies and it was considered le- 
gitimate graft. More was stolen often 
than destroyed by fire. 





AGENT’S LICENSE REVOKED 


State Superintendent of Insurance 
George S. Van Schaick has revoked the 
licenses of Harry E. Gilmor, 314 Board- 
man Building, Troy, N. Y., for failure 
to properly account for premiums col- 
lected by him as agent. He was li- 
censed as agent of the New York Cas- 
ualty Co., the Camden Fire and the Fed- 
eral Union. 
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Statement, January Ri 1932 


ADMITTED ASSETS .......-.-eeceeessecssccccccscrcncceeece $47,599,452.91 


LIABILITIES 
CAPITAL STOCK.  ......cccccccccccccccccccecccessvcsccscceees $ 5,000,000.00* 
RESERVE FOR UNEARNED PREMIUMG..............++-.- 19,391,157.51 
RESERVE FOR LOSSES. .......2-.0-esesseccessecccesesesees 2,387,698.10 
RESERVE FOR 10a au? OTHER EXPENSES........... 1,106,745.94 
RESERVE FOR DIVIDENDS ..........- sm cceseesseesseesseees 250,000.00 


DS 
RVE FOR SECURITY DEPRECIATION 
needed <ongenine nWicnce esa 2,204,119.75 
VOI eae — RESERVE FOR SECURITY 
TION  nccccccccccccccccccccccceccccccesccsccce oY 428.21 


we eee eee eeeesee 


NET SURPLUS (Based on December 31, 1931, Market Prices).. 


*Surplus Available for Protection of Policyholders.............. $17,054,303.40 
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1,700,000.00* 
10,354,303.40* 


$47,599,452.91 





AUTO FORM IS APPROVED 
The special committee of Canadian 
automobile men appointed April 11 to 
consider the question of policy uniform- 
ity in all the provinces last week de- 
cided that the policy form itself was 
acceptable to both tariff and non-tariff 


companies. The committee on Tuesday 


of last week considered the sample policy 
of the Canadian Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Association. R. Leighton Foster, 
Ontario Superintendent, presided. It was 
decided that the insuring agreements and 
the statutory conditions be mandatory 
both as to form and substance but that 
the application part of the policy might 
be rearranged to suit any particular com- 
pany for mechanical reasons. 
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CONSIDER THE STABILITY 
OF THE COMPANY 


NE of the first things a careful buyer of 
* om wants to know is the insane 
and loss paying power of the Company that insures 
him. » Agents and aiilathititie, of “The Home 
of New York” know that the protective powers of 
the company are second to none. For seventy- 
nine years “The Home’ has stood the test and 
during that time has built up financial reserves 
adequate to meet any and all of its obligations. 
» The prompt and equitable adjustment of all losses 


by a competent, fair-dealing staff of experienced 


adjusters has further enhanced the reputation of 














“The Home” among its policyholders and agents. 


m= INSURANCE K 
THE HOME four NEW YOR 
CASH CAPITAL $24,000,000 WILFRED KURTH, President 
59 MAIDEN LANE 


Strength «» Reputation «» Service 
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Dr, Klein on Insurance 


(Continued from Page 1) 


insurance, but the same principle applies 
to other forms of protection against dis- 
aster that is not likely to happen. A 
golfer may take out a policy against the 
consequences of a sliced drive beaking 
the window of the club house or hitting 
a caddy or other innocent bystander. 
More than one American tamily last year 
took out insurance against twins. Great 
musical artists regularly insure the fin- 
gers of their hands; a blender of deli- 
cate perfumes has taken out a policy to 
reimburse her if she should catch cold 
and temporarily lose the keen sense of 
smell that is her real capital in life. Sev- 
eral companies are prepared to write you 
a policy insuring your vacation against 
rain. 

“These, perhaps, sound like ‘freak’ 
policies, but in each case they do affect 
genuine values—possibilities of real bur- 
dens against which it evidently seemed 
prudent to the possible ‘victim’ to be 
prepared. And curious as it might seem, 
even strange policies like these can be 
worked out on a practical and equi- 
table basis through the mysterious law 
of probabilities. And there are other 
forms of insurance that are a common- 
place to our underwriters, that may not 
have occurred to some of you. 

“Sometimes we householders — and 
even, I am afraid, some business men— 
take the attitude that ‘We already have 
insurance, so why discuss the matter any 
further?’ Do we stop to think whether 
our fire policy protects us from damage 
due to an explosion of the heating plant ? 
Or whether, in case of a broken water 
pipe, there will be anything for us to do 
except pay a substantial plumber’s bill ? 
Household policies are written to cover 
every conceivable form of damage, from 
an airplane crashing on the roof to rain 
coming in through an open window. You 
get just what you pay for. If the prob- 
ability of a given cause of damage is 
slight, the premium will be extremely 
low, while, of course, if an event is more 
likely to occur the cost of protection 
against it will be correspondingly higher. 

Read Your Policy 


“In a word, the important point is: Do 
not fail to know what your policies actu- 
ally cover. Read them carefully and if 
in doubt as to their meaning, talk it 
over with your agent. 

“Of course it is possible to carry pru- 
dence in such matters to ridiculous and 
costly extremes; but I do not think it 
is too broad a generalization to suggest 
that every property owner, whether an 
individual or a firm, ought to insure 
against every hazard that might threaten 
the stability of the financial structure. 

“Let us see how this matter of cost 
works out in the case of fire insurance. 
If the premium you pay is at the rate 
of 10 cents on every $100 worth of in- 
surance it means that the insuring com- 
pany estimates that the chances against 
your house or business establishment 
burning are 1,000 to one. If the rate is 
20 cents on the $100, the chances against 
fire are 500 to one. These rates are not 
based on guess-work but are the result 
of long scientific study and careful calcu- 
lation on the part of underwriters. We 
are told that the actuaries of fire insur- 
ance companies have worked out tables 
for 10,000 classes of risks, each distinct 
from the others, with a different pre- 
mium. And so when you buy insurance 
it does not mean you are betting with 
the insurance company at such and such 
arbitrary odds as to the probability of 
loss; you are prudently entering into a 
co-operative arrangement with others 
who are equally foresighted to unite in 
sharing the hazard of certain uncon- 
trolled forces. 

Control of Fire Rates 

“If a person finds he is paying for his 
fire insurance at a higher rate than his 
neighbors, he will learn, too, that there 
is a good reason for it which his agent 
will be only too glad to explain, telling 
him at the same time what he can do to 
reduce his fire hazard so that he may 
obtain a better rate. It is simply a mat- 
ter of good business for both fire and 


casualty companies to work for the re- 
duction of fire and accident hazards, but 
in so doing they make an incalculable 
contribution of a humanitarian and eco- 
nomic nature to the welfare of the hu- 
man race. 

“Insurance enforces safety, in the most 
effective way—not by appealing to senti- 
ment but by reducing the problem to one 
of dollars and cents. A man may be 
callous enough against any appeals to 
his sense of public duty and postpone 
taking steps to make his property a safe 
place to live or work, but if he is this 
type of person he undoubtedly will be 
doubly sensitive to the increasing attack 
on his pocketbook as the cost of his in- 
surance rises. He is finally faced with 
the alternative of paying insurance pre- 
miums so high as to be uneconomical, or 
of safeguarding his property to bring 
down this cost. So his insurance prob- 
lem forces such an individual to be a 
good citizen (to that extent, at least) 
whether he wants to or not. 

“America pays a big bill for its fires 
—over $500,000,000 last year. That repre- 
sents property that is gone without hope 
of recovery, resources consumed that 
can never be used again. It is a stag- 
gering total, nearly equal to the cost of 
our entire federal government in all of 
its civil departments, judiciary, and legis- 
lative. But this huge sum would be still 
more appalling were it not for the well- 
directed and energetic campaign that is 
being steadily waged by the insurance 
companies, individually and through the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Closely Watching Fire Hazards 

“Do not think that the insurance com- 
panies themselves, through some super- 
natural method of financing, bear the 
financial losses of fires and accidents. 
They are, after all, only agencies for dis- 
tributing the premiums which the pub- 
lic pays to cover such losses. It is a 
simple collection and transfer problem, 


so their effort to safeguard life and 
property is very directly for the benefit 
of the public. Fire underwriters know 
that the ancient, tumbledown building 
crammed with inflammable contents en- 
dangers not only the people who use it 
but also the occupants of surrounding 
structures. And their engineers and in- 
spectors are constantly making sugges- 
tions regarding the removal of hazards. 

“What I have said about the fire un- 
derwriters in this connection applies 
equally well to the fields of casualty and 
marine insurance. The National Bureau 
of Casualty and Survey Underwriters is 
playing an important part in promoting 
accident prevention work, as a matter 
of good business. And the requirements 
of marine insurance underwriters have 
done much to bring about increased safe- 
ty at sea.” 





ALLSTATE FIRE IN KY. 
Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck & Co. Lists 
Assets at $275,051; Solicits 
Business by Mail 
The Allstate Fire of Chicago, Sears, 
Roebuck affiliate, has been admitted to 
do business in Kentucky, announcement 
of its admission being reported April 28, 
by Charles I. Brown, acting Insurance 
Commissioner at Frankfort. The AIll- 
state was incorporated November, 1931, 
and lists capital of $200,000, surplus 
$75,051, or assets $275,051. The Allstate 
Casualty of the same interests was en- 
tered in Kentucky last summer. Let- 
ters have come to the possession of local 
agents wherein the Allstate Fire has been 

soliciting business by mail. 





SCHROT FAMILY HAS BABY GIRL 

Mr. and Mrs. Morton Schrot of 118 
Norman Road, Newark, are receiving 
congratulations on the birth of a baby 
girl, named Mary Doloris. Mrs. Schrot 
was formerly in charge of the Newark 
office of the Department of Insurance of 
New Jersey and her husband is an ex- 
aminer in the Insurance Department in 
the same office. 








represent. 








SAFETY GUARANTEED 


HE financial reserves of the 

strong companies you repre- 

sent are a guarantee that the 
obligations of these companies to 
policy-holders will be met. 
is an unanswerable argument in 
favor of first-class stock fire in- 
surance companies, the kind you 
@ Write us for argu- 
ments against cut-rate insurance. 


This 


‘THE GEORGIA HOME 


FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILFRED KURTH, President 


59 MAIDEN LANE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





BENNETT HITS HIGH TAXES 





Speaking Before Agents and Labor 
Leaders at Rochester Last Week 
He Made Plea for Economy 
Exorbitant and unjustifiable taxation 
by federal, state and municipal govern- 
ments was attacked vigorously by Walter 
H. Bennett, secretary-counsel of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
in a talk which he delivered last week 
at a meeting of the Underwriters Board 
of Rochester, N. Y., to which labor lead- 
ers of that up-state city were invited. 
Asking himself the question, what are 
we to do about this taxation? Mr. Ben- 
nett urged his listeners to communicate 
with their government representatives 
and demand that they do no less than 
every private industry is doing, namely, 
to cut down excessive expenditures so 
that the business of government may 
proceed in a business-like way. Granting 
that everyone is willing to pay his fair 
share of government costs Mr. Bennett 
said that when commissions and bureaus 
continue to be created and appropria- 
tions increased without any apparent 
need then it is time for the public to 

voice its opposition. 

Mr. Bennett congratulated organized 
labor in Rochester and elsewhere for its 
courage and foresight in this trying pe- 
riod of American history. 





ROSSO CONVICTION UPHELD 





U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals Sustains 
Five Year Term For Attempting 
to Defraud Companies 

The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals last week affirmed the convic- 
tion of Victor Rosso on the charge of 
attempting to defraud certain insurance 
companies out of the sum of $266,000 in 
connection with a fire that destroyed a 
large number of spurious paintings. 
Rosso was convicted after a three weeks’ 
trial before Judge Henry W. Goddard 
in the United States District Court on 
June 23, 1931.* Following his conviction 
the court sentenced him to a term of 
imprisonment in Atlanta Penitentiary for 
the term of five years on each of the 
ten counts, the sentences to run concur- 
rently. 

Assistant United States Attorney 
Thomas J. Todarelli tried the case and 
argued the appeal before the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals more 
than two months ago. The law firm of 
Powers, Kaplan & Berger of 90 John 
Street presented this case for prosecu- 
tion to the United States Attorney an 
co-operated with the authorities in this 
case. 

Circuit Judge Augustus N. Hand wrote 
the opinion affirming this conviction in 
which opinion Senior Judge Manton and 
Circuit Judge Thomas W. Swan con- 
curred. 





FORM SHAMOKIN LOCAL BOARD 
A new local board has been formed in 
Pennsylvania called the Shamokin Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. The offi- 
cers are as follows: President, Norman 
W. Henninger; vice-president, Con. 
Graeber; secretary, T. B. Martin, and 
treasurer, John Anderson. This new lo- 
cal board will co-operate with the |’enn- 
sylvania Association of Insurance Agents 
and the National Association. President 
Henninger has for years been a member 
of the state and national associations an 
has long sought the formation of a loca 
organization in his own community. 





JONES HEADS VA. FIELD CLUB 

Malcolm F. Jones was last week clect- 
ed president of the Virginia Fire |nsut- 
ance Field Club at the annual meeting 
at the New Chamberlin Hotel, Old Point 
Comfort. Other officers elected were: 
Vice-president, G. Gordon Long; secre 
tary, Aubrey L. Owen, and treasurer, Al- 
bert C. Word. The executive committee 
was re-elected in its entirety for another 
year. Harry F. Thompson, former Vir- 
ginia open state champion, won the cuP 
at the golf tournament at the Hampton 
Roads Golf Club with Malcom F. Jones 
a runner-up. 
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Vital Reasons for Insurance to 


Specified Percentage of Value 


General Adjuster C. A. Ericson of Norwich Union Fire Tells 
N. Y. Examiners That Use of Average Clause and Insis- 
tence on Proper Amount of Coverage Will Solve 
Many Troubles Commonly Laid to Rating 


An intelligent and clear presentation 
of the workings of the fire policy aver- 
age clause and the reasons why this 
clause is preferable to the old form co- 
insurance clause were made by C. A. 
Ericson, general adjuster of the Norwich 
Union Fire, before the April meeting of 
the Fire Insurance Examiners Associa- 
tion held last Thursday evening in New 
York. Mr. Ericson has made an ex- 
haustive study of the necessity for a 
specified percentage of insurance to 
value and believes that many of the so- 
called rating problems of today on vari- 
ous classes of risks would be less both- 
ersome if more attention were paid to 
the volumes of insurance carried and the 
types of average distribution or coinsur- 
ance clauses used. 

President J. L. Brandmaier of the Ex- 
aminers Association presided at the 
meeting which was well attended. Nom- 
inating and auditing committees were 
appointed to report at the annual meet- 
ing in May. Secretary George Tisdale 
read the revised constitution and by-laws 
which will be voted on this month. An 
inspection of the Armour plant in Jersey 
City was made Tuesday morning by 
about forty members of the association. 

Evils of Under Insurance 


In his address on the proper means of 
keeping the required volume of insur- 
ance to value in order that fire insurance 
companies may obtain the requisite pre- 
mium income Mr. Ericson said in part: 

Nobody has greater knowledge of the 
evils of overinsurance than has the mem- 
ber of the insurance profession. No one 
is more alert to guard against it than 
he. Each of you can give testimony to 
substantiate this. There is serious doubt, 
however, that the evil of under-insur- 
ance is equally appreciated. Many ex- 
periences have established the convic- 
tion that there is an unfortunately com- 
mon lack of knowledge of the simple 
fact that under-insurance is as much un- 
desirable and harmful as is _ over- 
insurance. 

If you were asked to define the pur- 
pose of fire insurance, you would prob- 
ably say that it is to provide for a stated 
consideration, or premium, indemnity for 
loss or damage by fire to designated 
property. You must not, however, for- 
get that adequate indemnity can only be 
given in return for adequate premium. 
Remember that the premium paid de- 
pends upon two factors—the amount in- 
sured and the rate. In a given case, the 
rate may be sufficient, but the amount 
insured may be but a small part of the 
value, and as a result the premium will 
not be adequate. If it were possible to 
establish a rate which would produce a 
Proper premium irrespective of the 
amount insured, a goodly proportion of 
your worries would be without cause. 
But, we all know that is impossible. 

Why Coinsurance Is Essential 


Modern rate schedules are based not 
Only upon recognized hazards, but also 
upon the assumption that there will be 
an amount insured equal to, or exceed- 
ing, a specified percentage of the value. 
But of what avail is this unless there be 
some method by which either insurance 
to that amount is effected or the amount 
to be paid in the event of loss is limited 
in the same ratio that the insurance 
falls short of the required amount. Here 
1s an actual case brought to light by a 
ss over in New Jersey some years ago. 
A plumbing supply house carried a stock 
of boiler tubes averaging $30,000 in a 
shed-type warehouse. 

ue stock took a low rate, but to 
_ “S, thorough job of it, the insured 
- nily calculated that the destruction 

the lightly constructed shed would 


not greatly damage the tubes, at least 
not more than a third to value. So, a 
policy covering the tubes for $10,000 was 
obtained. One day a grass fire commu- 
nicated to the shed destroying it. Even- 
tually, and after calling into consultation 
several experts, the adjuster was com- 
pelled to concede a loss slightly in ex- 
cess of the insurance. As there was no 
coinsurance clause in the form, the com- 
pany was compelled to pay the entire 
amount of the policy. 

Don’t overlook that the rate was low, 
because it was not likely there would be 
a high percentage of damage, and that it 
was this very reason which prompted 
the insured to carry a small amount of 
insurance. Nor let it escape you that, 
in effect, the owner secured full protec- 
tion for any probable damage at about 
one-third of the proper charge. Think 
this over with the possibilities afforded 
the owner of a low rated, fire resistive 
building in mind and no _ coinsurance 
clause. 

When it became a self-evident truth 
to a sufficient number that a means must 
be provided to compel a proper insurance 
of value, the coinsurance clause resulted. 
Much has been written concerning co- 
insurance, but the most exhaustive study 
of the subject will be found in the report 
of the Merritt Committee. This com- 
mittee, created by the Legislature of the 
State of New York, rendered its report 
in 1911, and while a suggestion that you 
study this report may result in mixed 
feelings in the event you bring forth 
the three massive volumes, the situation 
might be somewhat rlieved by the in- 
timation that the meat is in the findings 
which occupy but a small part of the 
complete report. 


Old Clause Now Out-of-Date 


The early form of the coinsurance 
clause provides, as it still does in those 
few communities where it is in use, that 
“the insured shall maintain insurance up- 
on the property hereby insured to the 
extent of at least..... per cent of the 
actual cash value at the time of the fire, 
and failing so to do, shall to the extent 
of such deficit, bear his, her, or their 
proportion of the loss.” 

This clause served its purpose well so 
long as insurance covered merely one 
item of property. But when multiple 
coverages and blanket policies came into 
use, it was not long before “sharp shoot- 
ers” evolved schemes whereby they 
might “have their cake and eat it, too.” 
Perhaps you are all aware how this 
could be accomplished, but in the event 
that some of you may not, let me explain 
through the use of one example how 
easily this was done. 

Suppose we take a varnish plant with 
two or more modern, fire-resistive, sprink- 
lered buildings with a low rate. Out in 
a corner of the yard, there is a very 
ordinary brick building housing the boil- 
ing vats and with a rate many times 
that of the other buildings. The low-rated 
buildings are insured separately and for 
amounts somewhat in excess of require- 
ments. Then a blanket policy is taken 
sout for an account which will produce 
sufficient insurance to pay any anticipa- 
ted loss in the hazardous and highly- 
rated kettle building. 

The blanket policy is not written at 
the rate called for by the highest rated 
item which would be the kettle building. 
An average rate is obtained which is re- 
latively low, because by far the greatest 
values lie in the other buildings. So when 
the inevitable fire in the kettle building 
comes, the blanket insurer finds the 
supposed blanket policy is to all intents 
and purposes a specific policy on that 


building, written for a premium far be- 
low that which it would have been nec- 
essary to pay for insurance covering that 
building only. 


Text of Average Clause Now Used 


It was soon recognized that a clause 
under which such results were possible 
was inadequate and inequitable. In time 
the average clause was evolved. It reads: 

“This Company shall not be liable for 
a greater proportion of any loss or dam- 
age to the property described herein 
than the sum hereby insured bears to 
ee per cent (... 9%) of the actual 
cash value of said property at the time 
such loss shall happen.” 

You will recall that in the example 
used to illustrate the defects of the coin- 
surance clause, it was the blanket in- 
surance which was victimized. It always 
is, and the reason for it is this— 
the blanket policy covers all the property 
and the coinsurance clause provides that 
“the property hereby insured,” which is 
all the property, shall be insured to the 
specified percentages of value. That will 
then include all insurance, whether it is 
concurrent or whether it covers part only 
of the property. For that reason, you 
can never tell from the one policy be- 
fore you whether or not there is suffi- 
cient insurance to comply with the coin- 
surance clause requirements. Not until 
you know the total of all the insurance 
is it possible to determine this. 


Insurer Protected by Average Clause 

Under the average clause, the situa- 
tion differs materially. There you have 
a specific and individual limitation. It 
makes no difference in the liability of the 
policy to which it is attached, except 
where there is excess insurance, whether 
there is any other insurance, whether 
such insurance is concurrent, whether it 
covers only part of the property, or 
whether it covers the same property, in 
whole or in part, and other property 
also. 

It isn’t easy to make a scape goat 
of a policy with an average clause. For 
instance, in the example used in con- 
nection with the coinsurance clause, the 
blanket policy, if an average clause were 
substituted, would pay just what it re- 
ceived a premium for—that proportion 
of the loss to the kettle building which 
the amount insured by the policy bore 
to the given percentage of the value of 
all the property. 

Suppose we use the varnish plant ex- 
ample and contrast the two results. Let 
us assume that the kettle building has a 
value of $10,000 with a loss of $5,000, 
and a value of $290,000 to the other 
low ‘rated buildings. There is a blanket 
policy of $5,000 and a policy of $265,000 
on the other buildings. We have then a 
total value of $300,000 and total insur- 
ance of $270,000. If there is a 90% coin- 
surance clause in the blanket policy, the 
insured collects the entire amount of the 
loss, although it takes the full amount 
insured by the blanket policy, because he 
has complied with the requirements of 
the clause. 

When you substitute an average clause, 
the conditions change. Then the insured 
can collect only 

5000 





aa x $5,000 = $92.59 

90% x 30,000 270,000 
In other words, under a coinsurance 
clause, the blanket policy pays $5,000, 


while under an average clause it pays 
but $92.59. 


Indemnity in Proportion to Premiums 

It has been my purpose to describe 
the development of the insurance con- 
tract as it exists in different sections. 
Necessarily the description has been 
sketchy, but, it is to be hoped, not to 
the extent that you failed to recognize 
in the average clause the culmination of 
efforts to bring each policy into the pos- 
ition of returning indemnity in the pro- 
portions of paid premium. Too many 
look upon the average clause as some- 
thing that has only to do with loss ad- 
justment. This is true, but bear in mind 
that while every policy is taken out with 
the amount to be collected in view, it 
is after all not the premiums collected 


on policies that have had a loss which 
pay that loss, but rather the premiums 
paid under policies that have suffered 
no loss. 

Certain classes are more susceptible to 
loss than others, yet in no class does 
every risk burn. For that reason, each 
and every class could be safely written, 
provided the rate is adequate and a prop- 
er amount of insurance is carried. When 
discussing the subject, the response to 
arguments favoring the use of the aver- 
age clause is often that the particular 
underwriter does not want more insurance 
on the particular risk. The answer is that 
attaching an average clause does not 
impose On any company an obligation to 
increase its line. 

The point is that without it no under- 
writer will know until too late whether 
the premium received is adequate. Fur- 
thermore, with that clause- incorporated 
as part of the contract, he is absolutely 
assured, no matter what amount may have 
been written, that in the event of loss 
the insured can only collect under that 
policy the amount which the premium 
he paid entitles him to collect. If, as in 
the case of the boiler tubes, the insured 
takes out a policy for one-third the value 
and pays only one-third the premium 
he should have paid, with an average 
clause in the form he would collect one- 
third his loss. That is all the protection 
he paid for, and that is all he should 
be paid. If he desired full collection, he 
should have paid the premium necessary 
to assure full protection. ; 

The matter of increased income is at 
present receiving careful consideration 
on the part of many company executives. 
This is evidenced by an article captioned, 
“Need Higher Rates and Lower Losses,” 
apppearing in the “Journal of Commerce,” 
Saturday, April 23, 1932. In the article 
appears this statement: 

“The chief executive of one group of 
companies said a few days ago that the 
two things in which he is interested are 
increasing the premium income and hold- 
ing down the losses. He sees no way of 
increasing premium income except by in- 
creasing rates on some_ unprofitable 
classes and in unprofitable localities.” 


More Premiums by Increased Insurance 


Nowhere in the article is there refer- 
ence to the possibility of increasing pre- 
mium income by increased insurances. 
It is appreciated that in the valued-pol- 
icy states this cannot be done safely. 
These states are after all a minority both 
in number and in property values. There 
is, then, a large field represented by the 
remaining states, in which the income 
may be profitably increased by the sim- 
ple expedient of applying a means readi- 
ly available. Securing a rate increase is 
no simple matter as is evidenced by the 
difficulties encountered in Missouri. Fur- 
thermore, a rate cannot be rightfully 
claimed deficient until it is established 
that every risk in the class has been 
consistently insured for the percentage 
of value assumed in fixing the rate. 

Take a class having estimated values 
of one million dollars where, on the as- 
sumption that there will be insurance 
of $800,000 a rate of fifty cents is pro- 
duced. If so insured, there would be a 
premium income of $4,000. With a 50% 
loss ratio, there could be losses of 
$2,000, and the rate would pass as suffi- 
cient. Yet, if the insurance placed 
amounted to only $400,000, the income 
would be but half the estimated premium, 
and the same amount of losses would 
result in a 100% loss ratio for the class. 

Under such circumstances, it is clear 
that the cause of failure to produce ex- 
pected results lies not in the rate but 
in the lessened premium income. It would 
serve no good purpose in such a case to 
increase the premium to one dollar, for, 
in the event that the insurance was then 
placed at $200,000 instead of the previous 
$400,000, it would still be a decidedly 
unprofitable class. On the other hand, if 
written at the fifty cents rate, but with 
an 80% average clause, either there 
would be $800,000 insurance, or, if $400,- 
000 were writen, only $1,000, half of 


the loss, would be paid. Whichever hap- 
pened, the loss ratio would be held to its 
proper level. 
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Frank R. Morgaridge 
Succumbs to Stroke 


15 YEARS WITH NAT’L BOARD 


Did Fine Work in Arson Dep’t; Much 

‘ Credit Due Him for Getting Model 

Arson Law on State Statutes 

Frank R. Morg aridee, assistant to the 
general manager of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters in the arson de- 
partment, died Wednesday afternoon 
following a stroke which he suffered that 
morning at his home at 10 Clinton Road, 
Glen Ridge, N. J. On Tuesday he was 
in his office in New York and apparently 
feeling well. He was 59 years of age 
and had been with the National Board 
since March, 1917. For the last two 
years he had not been in the best of 
health. 

Mr. Morgaridge was widely respected 
in fire insurance circles and had a host 
of friends. For many years he was in 
charge of the arson activities and was 
the recognized leader in the nationwide 
movement to get state legislatures to 
adopt the so-called model arson law, 
which has made it much easier to secure 
convictions for the crime of arson. 

Prior to going with the National 

3oard Mr. Morgaridge was state fire 
marshal of Illinois. At one time he had 
been a school teacher. Surviving him 
are his widow, a son and a daughter. 








Cunard Pier Fire Loss 
May Exceed $1,000,000 
Fire insurance adjusters this week 
were inspecting what remained of 
Pier 54, North River, New York, 
leased by the Cunard Steamship Co. 
from the city, which was destroyed 
by fire last Friday. The loss will be 
around $1,000,000 and the insurance 
was placed in New York through Wil- 
lard S. Brown & Co. On the pier at 
the time of the fire was some import 
cargo landed by the Berengaria but 
the marine losses on this are not ex- 
pected to exceed $150,000. The 950 
foot pier was considered practically 
fireproof but the thick concrete floor 
prevented firemen from reaching the 
flames which burned the wooden piles 
under the pier. The fire raged for 
nearly thirty-six hours. 











CULVER TO LEAD N. Y. BOARD 





Nominated as President to Succeed R. P. 
Barbour; Hart Darlington Named 
for Vice-President 


Bernard M. Culver, president of the 
America Fore Companies, has been 
nominated as president of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters. The an- 
nual meeting and elections will be held 
next Wednesday, May 18. Mr. Culver 
will succeed Robert P. Barbour, United 
States manager of the Northern Assur- 
ance, who has been president for two 
years. Other officers nominated are: 
vice-president, Hart Darlington, U. S. 
manager of the Norwich Union Fire; 
secretary, E. C. Decker, assistant secre- 
tary of the Home of New York; treas- 
urer, Willard L. Chambers of the North 
British & Mercantile, and assistant 
treasurer, Walter C. Howe of the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe. Nominees have 
also been named for the important stand- 
ing committees of the New York Board. 





FEDERAL UNION SURPLUS 

The home office of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe has added $500,000 to 
the assets of its subsidiary, the Federal 
Union, thus increasing the assets to 
nearly $3,000,000 and providing a surplus 
to policyholders in excess of $1,600,000 
based on Dec. 31, 1931, market values. 





TRECARTIN WITH ADJUSTERS 

C. S. Trecartin has become connected 
with Toplis & Harding and Wagner & 
Glidden, adjusters, in New York. Mr. 


Trecartin handled automobile fire and 
inland marine losses for the Agricultural 
in New York for five years, prior to 
which he operated independently. 


WM. L. TEFFT DIES 
William Lester Tefft, chief accountant 
of the National Fire of Hartford, died 
suddenly of cerebral hemorrhage Satur- 
day morning at his home in Hartford. 
He was 59 years of age. He attended 
the West Middle School in Hartford and 
joined the National Fire when ke was 
18 years of age. He worked his way up 
through intermediate positions to that of 
chief accountant, having been employed 
by the company for forty-two years in 
all. Mr. Tefft leaves a wife, a brother, 

and two sisters, all of Hartford. 





ROBERT W. BLAKE RETIRES 

Robert W. Blake, treasurer of the 
Spectator Co., for the last thirteen years, 
retired from active service last week. He 
was with the company for forty-two 
years and had direct supervision over 
the various fire insurance publications of 
the company and the editorial depart- 
ment of the Spectator in so far as it 
concerned fire insurance. He _ relin- 
quished some of his duties in 1929, con- 
tinuing in an advisory capacity. 


LIQUIDATING NEWARK CO.’S 

Announcement has been made by the 
receivers of the National Guaranty Fire 
and the Independent Bonding & Casual- 
ty, both of Newark, which have been in 
the receivers’ hands for many months, 
that they cannot at this time advise when 
a dividend will be declared. The affairs 
of both companies are in such a condi- 
tion that.the receivers are unable to ven- 
ture a guess when matters will be finally 
settled. 





F. B. McBRIDE MARRIED 

Frederick Bennett McBride, manager 
at New York City for the Atlantic ma- 
rine department of the Fireman’s Fund, 
and Miss Penelope Anderson, interna- 
tionally known tennis player of Rich- 
mond, were married May 7, the wedding 
taking place at Virginia House, the home 
in Windsor Farms of the bride’s uncle, 
Alexander W. Weddell. She was given 
in marriage by her father, St. George 
Mason Anderson. 


NEW MASS. ARSON LAW 

Governor Ely of Massachusetts last 
week signed the new arson law of that 
state. This places that state in line with 
most other states which have adopted 
the so-called model arson law of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
the National Fire Protection Association. 





EAGLE FIRE MOVES 


The Eagle Fire and affiliated compa- 
nies and the Baltica have moved into 
their new building on the corner of Hal- 
sey Street and Washington Place, New- 
ark. This building is of fireproof con- 
struction, four stories in height and will 
be occupied by insurance offices. 





DEATH OF G. LEO WEADOCK 

G. Leo Weadock of Saginaw, Mich., 
prominent local agent in Michigan for 
many years and former president of the 
Michigan Association of Insurance 
Agents, died last Saturday morning at 
Atlantic City, N. J. He had been in ill 
health for some time. 








Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 


has won a high place in the Casualty 


and Surety field, not only because as a 


member of the Fireman’s Fund Group 


it carries a sixty-nine year old standard 
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N. F. P. A. Committee Reports 


(Continued from Page 21) 


to park cars; neither should it be used 
for the continuous loading and unload- 
ing of trucks. It follows, then, that if 
the car must be taken off the street when 
not in use, parking facilities must be 
provided by practically all kinds of busi- 
ness for their patrons and others doing 
business with them. As an illustration, 
the department store must provide park- 
ing facilities for its customers; likewise 
the office building for its tenants, the 
theatre for its patrons and the church 
for the members of its congregation. The 
large parking garage has its place in the 
solution of this problem, but because of 
the high land values in the districts 
where such garages are most needed, the 
parking charges necessary to make a rea- 
sonable profit are so high as to largely 
discourage their general use by the pub- 
lic. 

To bring about the desired results the 
average city must change its legislation 
regarding storage of automobiles. Such 
restrictions as prohibiting a garage with- 
in 500 feet of a school, church or other 
place of assembly must be removed if 
parking on the streets is to be ruled out 
and the use of the streets confined to 
traffic. Since the date when the present 
restrictive laws and ordinances had their 
inception there have been improvements 
in design and construction of the inter- 
nal combustion engine and material re- 
duction in the volatility of the gasoline 
used for fuel. As a result of the wide- 
spread service station facilities of the oil 
industry there is little storage and han- 
dling of gasoline in the present day gar- 
age. Vulcanizing is rarely found in gar- 
ages and this and other hazards such as 
carbon and lead burning, etc., can be 
suitably guarded. 


The good practice requirements are a 
step towards the solution of this prob- 
lem. They are intended to aid in a con- 
structive manner the proper regulation 
of traffic conditions in American cities 
and thus contribute to the conservation 
of life and property. This is brought 
about through a liberalizing of garage 
regulations, which will permit the inclu- 
sion of a garage section in connection 
with any class of occupancy, whether 
mercantile, residential, office, school, the- 
atre or church; but with this must come 
proper construction details for the build- 
ing, adequate protection and good main- 
tenance, 


H. E. Newell of the National Board is 
chairman of the committee on garages. 
* * * 


Flammable Liquids 


During the past year the activity of 
the subcommittee on reclassification of 
flammable liquids has continued; reports 
from co-operating industrial research 
laboratories are being received. Pending 
receipt of advices from the American Pe- 
troleum Institute the committee is still 
holding in abeyance the matter of ex- 
Pressing an opinion relative to the suit- 
ability of aluminum as a material for the 
construction of tanks on automobile gas- 
oline tank trucks, 


The subcommittee investigating the 
subjects of anti-siphoning devices and 
mobile gasoline service stations are still 
at work, but have nothing to report at 
this time. 
_ At the meeting of the committee held 
in New York on January 7 there was 
authorized the appointment of a subcom- 
mittee for the purpose of compiling 
standards for breather vents on oil tanks. 

his committee has been appointed but 
the complexity of the various phases: of 
the breather vent problem precludes any 
Teport at this time. 

This year the committee submits for 
consideration amendments and revisions 
of the fuel oil regulations and suggested 
ordinance on flammable liquids and rec- 
ommends the action therein indicated. 

_ fi. L. Miner of the American Paint 
and Varnish Manufacturers’ Association 
'S chairman of the committee and H. E. 


Newell of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters is secretary. 
* * * 


Public Water Supplies For Private 


Fire Protection 

The automatic sprinkler has made it 
possible for manufacturing establish- 
ments, mercantile buildings and ware- 
houses, in connection with other safe- 
guards, to expand to enormous propor- 
tions and concentrate large values with- 
out fear of destruction by fire. Without 
these equipments this industrial devel- 
opment which has meant so much to the 
success and welfare of the country would 
really have been impracticable. In prop- 
erties not protected by automatic sprin- 
klers, the fire damage is about ten times 
the amount which may be expected with 
private protection installed. 

This large destruction of unsprinklered 
property constitutes a very large propor- 
tion of the 450 to over 500 million dollar 
annual fire loss in the United States. In 
some years the latter figure has been 
exceeded. : 

On the other hand, protected proper- 
ties are almost immune from serious fire. 
All fires are small in the beginning and 
automatic apparatus for protection re- 
sults in extinguishment at the start or 
at least control. No conflagration has 
ever originated in a well maintained 
sprinklered property. 

A striking feature of the national fire 
waste is the loss of 10,000 lives annually, 
practically all of it in unprotected and 
poorly constructed properties. Contrast 
this with the average loss of but twelve 
lives per year over a period of thirty-two 
years in a total of 52,300 recorded fires 
in properties protected by automatic 
sprinklers. Sprinkler performance was 
not a factor in most of the deaths in 
sprinklered fires, as explosions account- 
ed for 66% and flash fires 11% of the 
lives lost. 

The automatic sprinkler is a most ef- 


fective instrument for reducing the na- 
tional fire waste. Property owners whose 
buildings are without private protection, 
and many such buildings are conflagra- 
tion breeders, can prevent the destruction 
of their own property, and the conse- 
quential loss to the community, by in- 
stalling automatic sprinklers. In any city 
or town the greater the encouragement 
that can be given to sprinkler installa- 
tions supplied from a good public water 
system, the more secure will be its busi- 
ness and industries. 


Conclusions and Summary 


1. A wider installation of automatic 
sprinklers, private hydrants and stand- 
pipes would unquestionably be an ef- 
fective method of reducing the national 
fire waste and the fire risk of the mu- 
nicipality as a whole. There is a com- 
munity benefit from these installations, 
many of which are required by modern 
building codes. When a property owner 
desires to install these devices at his own 
expense, the installations should be en- 
couraged by the municipality. 

Public fire protection is a govern- 
mental function and its cost should be 
paid by the municipality from property 
taxes or by other arrangements. Then 
every taxpayer from the owner of the 
smallest dwelling to the owner of the 
largest factory or mercantile property is 
entitled to the use of the full facilities 
of the public fire and water departments. 
The aim of both public and private fire 
protection is identical, namely, to ex- 
tinguish fire with maximum effectiveness 
and minimum damage. There can be no 
just discrimination between them. Au- 
tomatic sprinklers and standpipes are an 
extension of the fire fighting facilities in 
the street, reducing the burden of the 
municipality to extinguish fire. 

3. A readiness-to-serve charge should 
be based on the cost of producing and 
delivering the service. The fire risk of 
the community as a whole determines the 
capacity which the waterworks must pro- 
vide for fire protection and not the loca- 
tion, ownership, number or design of the 
outlets which convey the water to the 
fire. When the public fire protection is 
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adequate, the total fire demand of the 
community has been satisfied. Private 
fire protection reduces the demand on 
the waterworks. It does not increase the 
demand over what is necessary for ade- 
quate public fire protection and conse- 
quently involves no capacity cost to the 
waterworks. Therefore there is no cost 
of service on which a readiness to serve 
charge can be justly based. 

4. The charge for private fire service, 
above that already paid for fire protec- 
tion through taxes, should be confined to 
an inspection and maintenance charge on 
the connection itself and an occasional 
inspection of the premises. The installa- 
tion cost of the connection from the 
street main is borne by the property 
owner. 

5. The practice in most cities where 
the waterworks are municipally owned is 
favorable toward private fire protection. 
Either no charge is made or a small 
charge for maintenance and inspection. 

6. Where the waterworks is privately 
owned, the annual cost of supplying the 
fire demand of the city as a whole should 
be paid by the municipality on a reason- 
able basis, thus making it possible for 
property owners to make use of the 
street service by making connections to 
private fire equipment on the same basis 
as would prevail with a waterworks pub- 
licly owned and operated. 

There are eleven insurance men on 
this public water supplies committee. 





HOME EUROPEAN AWARDS 





Eight Employes Win Trips Donated by 
Officers; Will Visit Four and 
Five Countries 
Wilfred Kurth, president of the Home, 
has announced the names of this year’s 
winners of the European trips awarded 
annually to outstanding employes of that 
company for the last three years. Eight 
prizes instead of six have been awarded 
for 1932. The winners in the first group 
are Miss Katherine J. Beck, Russell I. 
Blair and C. E. Allen. Those in the sec- 
ond group are Miss E. Lutz, Miss M. V. 
D. Cornell, Miss Amelia Liedka, Miss 
Violet Rosa and George Taylor. These 
trips are donated personally by Chair- 
man Tyner, President Kurth and Vice- 
Presidents Burke, Campbell and Smith. 
The winners in the first group will be 
away for nearly a month, visiting Eng- 
land, Holland, France, Switzerland and 
Germany. Those in the second group 
will be away from June 15 to July 8 
and will visit England, France, Holland 
and Belgium. The committee that de- 
termines the winners of these awards 
judges the candidates on the following 
points: loyalty, attendance, on-time ar- 
rival record, attitude and application to 
work, accuracy and neatness, co-opera- 
tion, initiative and judgment. The con- 
test ran for eleven months ending 

May 1. 





RENDTORFF HERE FOR WEDDING 


A. Rendtorff, managing director of 
Sterling Offices, Ltd., of London, arrived 
in New York this week accompanied by 
his wife and two children. They are here 
to attend the wedding of Paul Willem- 
son, secretary of the Sterling Offiges, 
Ltd., of New York, and Miss Constance 
Mitchell, daughter of P. V. G. Mitchell, 
vice-president of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine. 





I. U. B. GOVERNING COMMITTEE 


B. M. Culver, president of the America 
Fore group, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the governing committee of the 
Interstate Underwriters Board to suc- 
ceed Paul L. Haid. John C. Harding, 
western manager of the Springfield, and 
A. T. Bailey, Pacific Coast manager of 
the North British & Mercantile, have also 
become members of the governing com- 
mittee. 


AUTO MEETINGS IN N. Y. 


The staff committee of the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association 





met in‘-New York on Monday and Tues- 
day and the directors met Wednesday 
and Thursday. 
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Hotel Ass’n Commends 
Insurance Cooperation 


IN PREMIUMS 





LARGE SAVINGS 
Separate Classification for Hotels by 
National Board and Work of Inspec- 
tion Bureaus Praised Highly 





Fire insurance company relationships 
of 7,000 hotels belonging to the Ameri- 
can Hotel Association were described by 
Edward L. McManus, Jr., insurance di- 
rector of the Association, at the meeting 
of the American Management Associa- 
tion last week in New York. With an 
investment of over $5,000,000,000 in hotels 
the fire insurance premiums paid have 
totalled $15,000,000 each year and over 
98% of these have gone to stock compa- 
nies, Mr. McManus said. The hotel men 


felt that they were paying more than 
they should in proportion to the compen- 
sation received from the insurance com- 
panies and had Mr. McManus conduct 
an investigation. In his talk last Friday 
he reports this as follows: 

“My report to the hotel men disclosed 
the fact that their industry, large as it is, 
was included in a classification which 
had such other bedfellows as amusement 
parks and piers, coal docks, yards, break- 
ers, pockets and trestles, garages and re- 
pair shops, oil and gas filling stations, 
barges, stables, hay barns, baseball parks, 
bath houses, billiard halls and bowling 
alleys, etc. i 

“Obviously, when the experience of 
such a conglomeration of risks was given 
at the end of any period of time, that 
experience showed the amount of pre- 
mium received and the amount of losses 
-paid by the insurance companies on the 
group in total. Thus, when the hotels 
were so classified, there was no way to 
tell just what proportion the hotels con- 
tributed in premiums or losses. This 
classification was in effect in most of 
the states, and under these conditions 
there wasn’t a chance to establish a pure 
experience rate on hotels alone. 

Co-operation of National Board am 

“At last our fingers have located the 
sore spot! Rates quite properly ques- 
tioned! Because there was no pure hotel 
classification warranting or justifying ho- 
tel fire rates. What could the hotel men 
do, to whom could they turn to get help 
and relief in this matter of wrongful 
classification? The answer was simple. 
To the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, of course. 

“Some of you may not realize why the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters was 
in a position to help the hotel industry 
and is in a position to help every indus- 
try in the United States. It is well to 
know what power and control that body 
has over certain phases of fire insurance, 
because every fire risk in this country is 
affected in one way or another with some 
part of the work of the National Board. 

“The American Hotel Association, 
upon my advice, adopted a resolution fa- 
voring a separate fire insurance classifi- 
cation for hotels, and such other hazards 
as might be kindred, such as clubhouses 
similar in occupancy to hotels—Y. M. C. 
A., Elks, K. of C., University Clubs— 
and boarding houses. 

“To me was delegated the task of ap- 
pealing to the National Board for the 
creation of the new group, and I can 
honestly tell you, gentlemen, that I never 
experienced a more pleasurable business 
contact in my life. The unanimity of the 
best minds in the stock fire insurance 
companies acknowledging quickly the jus- 
tice of the hotel men’s appeal, was sur- 
prising indeed to me. 

Revised All Classifications 


“The petition of the hotel industry was 
of such importance to the National Board 
that it took advantage in its deliberations 
to make a scientific and refining rear- 
rangement of all classifications, recogniz- 
ing the national magnitude and premium 
importance of other industries, notably 
the garage, theatre and warehousing bus- 
inesses. January 1, 1932, brought the ac- 
tual operation of twenty-six standard fire 


classifications, which set up a separate 
one for hotels. 

“The expense to insurance companies 
entailed in changing forms, report sheets 
and thousands of other records brought 
about by the action of the National 
Board in changing its classifications is 
stupendous. 

“Speaking for the hotels, we now have 
our fire insurance house in order and we 
are working amicably with the various 
rating boards. You may be interested in 
knowing that the rating boards of this 
country are spending thousands of dol- 
lars in the expense of inspecting every 
hotel in our association. This inspection 
has been going on for over a year, and 


Germany. In many cases the motive is 
not desire for financial gain, but rather 
hatred and revenge, for which the in- 
tense political party feeling is frequently 
responsible. The records of the crimi- 
nal courts show a high percentage of ar- 
son cases and recently in the December 
term of the criminal court at Oldenburg 
eight of ten cases coming before the jury 
were arson cases. All eight were found 
guilty and the severest penalty, where 
also attempted blackmail was one of the 
counts, a penalty of fifteen years in the 
penitentiary and ten years’ loss of all 
civic rights, was pronounced by the 
court. 


our thembers are being saved thousands 
of dollars in reduced premiums by adopt- 
ing the rating board recommendations. 

“As I said earlier in my talk, rates are 
predicated on experience. The hotel men 
know now that as a whole they are go- 
ing to make their own rates. When they 
reduce the hazard there will be fewer 
fires and smaller losses. Smaller losses 
will immediately show in the experience 
and rates will automatically adjust them- 
selves to the experience.” 





ARSON CASES IN GERMANY 
For some years past arson has been 
a serious problem and a growing evil in 
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Ohio Farmers Insurance 
Protects Modern Industry 














Giant factories and modest shops alike depend on 
Ohio Farmers insurance for modern protection. Owners 
recognize the worth of a company that has been in step 
with the times since 1848. 


Industry is different—insurance is different—than it 
was &4 years ago when the Ohio Farmers was a pioneer 
in the Great Middle West. But today as then, this 
company issues protection based on ample resources, 
integrity and cooperation. 


If you want such a company to serve you and your 
clients in adversity or in prosperous times, it will pay 
you to write to the home office at LeRoy. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 


Silk Transit Losses ° 
Reduced Substantially 


INSURANCE COSTS LOWERED 





Silk Association of America Tells Ameri- 
can Management Association How 


Silk Shipments Are Protected 





Through a careful study of its insur- 
ance needs the Silk Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., has been able to effect a sub- 


stantial savings in its members’ insurance 
costs, Miss Irene L. Blunt, assistant sec- 
retary of the association said before the 
insurance division of the American Man- 
agement Association at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania in New York City last Thurs- 
day, May 5. 

“Heavy losses in the transit of silk, 
both in the raw and manufactured state, 
resulted in a highly unfavorable insur- 
ance situation,” Miss Blunt said. “Our 
first co-operative endeavor to reduce this 
excesSive expense resulted in the deci- 
sion to compete directly with the writing 
of insurance by organizing a mutual 
transit insurance company, since only 
one insurance company was at that time 
willing to write the transit insurance at 
all and as a result the rates were very 
high. 

“By the time the association was ready 
to start operations the old line insurance 
companies began to take up the business 
once again. In one year’s time the rates 
dropped considerably, with several com- 
panies in the field competing. Today 
the rates, after twelve years of operation 
of the association’s insurance activities, 
have dropped to less than one-third of 
the amount of the rates at the time the 
activities began. 

Protection to Silk Shipments 

_“A new phase of the association’s ac- 

tivities following the tabling of the in- 


surance company was the organization 
of what is known as the road patrol. The 





principle back of this was prevention of 
loss by theft through proper supervision 
of trucks on the road, including the peo- 
ple operating the trucks, and the routes 
they take,” Miss Blunt continued. 
Through finger printing of a driver, a 
photographic identification on a special 
card for each man, through the bonding 
of each driver, through a careful study 
of routes and identification of trucks by 
a special insignia which is given to the 
police and through a truck device which 
is known as a “service recorder” losses 
through holdup of trucks in transit have 
been considerably reduced. 

The “service recorder” is an interest- 
ing device, Miss Blunt said. It shows 
the actual stopping and running time of 
each truck. This means that loiterers on 
the road can be instantly detected and 
that if a truck is stolen it enables the 
Silk Association to trace exactly how far 
it traveled before being unloaded, there- 
by narrowing considerably the radius to 
be searched for a possible hiding place. 
Detailed routes were laid out for each 
truck and that information given to po- 
lice officials. If the police saw a truck 
with the special insignia on it off these 
routes it was instantly stopped and the 
driver asked for identification certificates. 

In one instance this resulted directly 
in the arrest of several thieves who were 
traveling in a part of town not used by 
the silk trucks. Another step was the 
installation on most of the trucks of bul- 
let-proof cabs. Bullet-proof cabs have 
added considerably to the employes’ will- 
ingness to fight off a hold-up. On sev- 
eral occasions the drivers have actually 
run: past hold-up cars and carried their 
cargoes safely to the nearest town. 

In one year, after the operation of this 
patrol, the premiums for one company 
dropped from. $30,000 to $15,000. Many 
other policies were affected likewise. The 
savings have been accomplished by mak- 
ing insurance policies broader in scope, 
by adjusting them to meet specific needs, 
by stopping all sources of leakage wher- 
ever possible. 





N. Y. Court Holds Insurer Liable 
For Guaranty of General Average 


_A steamship bill of lading provided that 
“in case of general average the adjust- 
ment shall be made * * * at the request 
of the ship owning company * * * 
through two adjusters * * * appointed 
by specific authority given to the said 
company.” It further provided that all 
consignees must sign an agreement for 
general average contribution and give 
security for payment before delivery of 
goods. 

. The steamship was damaged by strand- 
Ing, its cargo salvaged and forwarded by 
another steamship to its destination. 
Upon its arrival the shipowner refused 
delivery until the consignees had signed 
agreements for the adjustment of the 
general average contribution for which 
the goods might be liable. 

The British & Foreign had insured two 
consignments and to enable the con- 
signees to obtain delivery had addressed 
a letter to the adjusters, who had been 
selected by “the ship owning company” 
a provided by the bill of lading, guar- 
anteeing “payment of all proper general 
average” for which the goods were li- 
able. After five years the adjusters com- 
pleted the statement of the general av- 
frage adjustment and-in an action in the 
New York courts obtained judgment 
against the insurance company for the 
8eneral average charge, as shown by that 
statement, upon the goods which the de- 
fendant had insured. 

This has been affirmed by the Court 
of Apneals in Rebora v. British & For- 
Sign, 258 N. Y. 379 (affirming 232 App. 


Div. 730), which holds that the completed 


statement of general adjustment was 
properly received in evidence, and, when 
received, the findings of the adjusters, 
prepared pursuant to the agreement of 
the consignees, were conclusive. 

The action, the court said, was brought 
upon an express agreement, and the de- 
fendant’s obligation was defined by the 
language of the instrument. The court 
was not called upon to enforce the mari- 
time lien or even to determine its lien 
as a measure of the defendant’s liability. 


WOULD EXCLUDE WAR RISKS 

The annual meeting of the Standard 
Marine recently held at Liverpool was 
distinguished by a well-reasoned review 
of conditions in the marine insurance 
market by Percy Eccles, the chairman, 
which was supplemented by a plea from 
Pascoe Rutter for a continuance among 
underwriters of friendly co-operation. A 
suggestion of the chairman that the 
risks of warlike operations should be ex- 
cluded from the terms of insurance poli- 
cies by agreement clearly deserves care- 
ful consideration by underwriters. That 
the contingency is not negligible was re- 
cently shown by the sudden and violent 
fighting at Shanghai, where marine un- 
derwriters found themselves with con- 
siderable liabilities at the port in re- 
spect of goods in course of transit. 


MACOMBER & CO. MOVES 
Macomber & Co., Inc., inland marine 
agents, have moved from South William 
Street in New York City to the seventh 
floor of 90 John Street. 





GERMAN SHIPPING DECLINES 

The German flag, which before the 
war ruled in the Baltic, is becoming a 
rarity. The former prosperity of German 
Baltic ports has disappeared, the reason 
being, the steady drop in freight rates 
with which German wages cannot com- 
pete. Difficulties have been further en- 
hanced by the surrendering of the gold 
standard by England and the Skandi- 
navian countries, causing a further drop 
of 30% against German prices. German 
wages are now the highest with the pos- 
sible exception of Holland. Trade has 
fallen off with the exception of coal ship- 
ments from the Polish harbor of Gdynia. 
The harbor of Stettin does only 60% of 
the business of 1913. 





SCRAPPED TONNAGE 
During the first quarter of 1932 there 
were scrapped in all countries of the 
world, with the exception of the United 
States, fifty vessels with 257,338 tons as 
— thirty vessels of 130,707 tons in 





Revised Rules on Furriers’ 
Customers Forms of I. M. U. A. 


Announcement was made a few weeks 
ago by the Inland Marine Underwriters 
Association of the revision of rules, 
rates and forms for the writing of fur- 
riers’ customers insurance, the general 
principle of each risk being rated upon 
its own merits being substituted for the 
previous flat rate. The risks already in 
force are to be re-rated by the secretary- 
manager of the I.M.U.A. in New York, 
R. T. Marshall, before May 31 or can- 
cellation notices served. 

Following are the revised rules of the 
I.M.U.A. to cover the writing of fur- 
riers’ customers’ insurance: 

Forms 

The forms including proposal shall be 
only such as are approved by the Asso- 
ciation. 

Two or More Locations 

All locations at whieh customers’ furs 
are to be at risk while in the custody 
or control of the assured are to be stip- 
ulated in the policy, and if two or more 
storage locations are to be covered the 
respective rate or rates applying to each 
such location shall be separately stip- 
ulated in the policy and premium charged 
according to the values at risk at each 
storage location, otherwise a separate 
policy must be issued for each such stor- 
age location. 

. Certification Endorsement 

Term of certification. No certification 
shall be issued for a term longer than 
one year. 

Separate certification to each customer. 
A separate certification is required to be 
issued to each individual customer to 
whom the assured elects to issue a cer- 
tification (members of owner’s family 
of the same domicile excepted) and ac- 
cordingly no certification is to be issued 
to cover more than one person, except 
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8 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,565,762.78 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $13,257,460.31 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,387,252.42 
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in the case of members of a family of 
the same domicile. 

Schedule requirement. All articles to 
be insured must be individually itemized 
with the respective amount of insurance 
applying thereto. No miscellaneous items 
are to be blanketed. 

Certification limit. It is permissible 
for members to stipulate in the policy 
a limit to apply to the articles to be cov- 
ered under any one certification. 

Professional entertainers. It shall be 
ontional to insert the professional enter- 
tainment warranty in the form of certi- 
fication. 

Deposit Premium 
The deposit premium shall be $100. 
Property of Assured 

It shall not be permissible for any 
member to insure the stock or merchan- 
dise of the assured, at any of the stor- 
age locations that may be covered by 
this form of policy, under any marine, 
inland or “all risks” form of policy. 

Notice of Loss Clause 

This clause may be extended to per- 
mit notice to be given to the nearest 
claim office of the company. 

Subrogation Clause 

It shall be permissible for members to 
include this clause in the policy if they 
choose to do so. 

Examination Under Oath, etc. 

It shall be permissible for members to 
include the following clatise in the pol- 
icy if they choose to do so. 

“The assured as often as may be 
reasonably required shall submit, and 
so far as within his or their power 
cause all other persons interested in 
the property and members of their 
households and employes to submit 
to examinations under oath by any 
person named by the company rela- 
tive to any and all matters in con- 
nection with a claim, shall produce 
for examination all books of account,” 
bills, invoices, and other vouchers or 
certified copies thereof if originals be 
lost, at such reasonable time and 
place as may be designated by the 
company or its representatives, and 
shall permit extracts and _ copies 
thereof to be made.” 

Furriers customers proposal form as 
prescribed is required to be fully com- 
pleted and signed by the furrier before 
the promulgation of rate or rates by the 
secretary-manager. 

The secretary-manager shall not re- 
lease any rate except to the companv 
member submitting such a completed 
proposal, or if any risk has been rated it 
may be released by the secretary-man- 
ager to a member unon submission of a 
signed order from the furrier. 

No policy shall be issued until a com- 
pleted signed proposal has been submit- 
ted to the secretary-manager by the 
company writing the policy. 
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Modern Trends in the Casualty 
Field Described in May “Annals” 


Authors Include Wm. Leslie, E. C. Lunt, Stewart LaMont, 
G. F. Michelbacher, A. W. Whitney, L. A. Sawyer 


and Professors Loman and Kulp 


Significant developments in the casualty-surety field are given the prominence 
they deserve in the May issue of The Annals of the American Academy of Political 


and Social Science which treats of ‘ 


‘Modern Insurance Developments.” 


The subjects 


discussed range from the scholarly treatise on Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
by William Leslie, associate gene ral manager, National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwrite rs, to a review of corporate suretyship in the decade 1922-1931 by Edward 
C. Lunt, vice-president, Great American Indemnity. 

This issue of The Annals in addition includes a timely review of Accident and 
Health Insurance development by Stewart M. Lamont, third vice-president, Metro- 


politan Life; a historical review of Burglary Insurance by L. 
this department in the National Bureau; a discussion of the ‘ 
Michelbacher, vice-president, Great American 


Field of Casualty Insurance” by G. F. 


Indemnity; a timely report on 


“Conservation in Casualty Insurance” by 


A. Sawyer, manager of 
‘Personal Hazard in the 


Albert W. 


Whitney, associate general manager, National Bureau; and the viewpoint of Profes- 
sor H. J. Loman, Wharton School, on Automobile Insurance and that of Professor 
C. A. Kulp, also Wharton School, on Unemployment Compensation in the United 


States. 


That the authors recognize the importance of their own particular subjects is 
indicated by the thoroughness with which each of them ees themselves in 


articles both readable and to the point. 


Wm. Leslie On Compensation 
Mr. Leslie 


tion: 


says by way of iitroduc- 


“Insurance companies have found 
workmen’s compensation an extremely 
diffifficult line to underwrite satisfactor- 
ily. On the one hand, the nature and 
the amount of workmen’s compensation 
benefits paid by the insurance companies 
are fixed by state laws as interpreted 
by state boards and commissions charged 
with the administration of the laws; and 
on the other hand, premium income is 
subject to regulation by other state au- 
thorities ch urged with the approval of 
rates. 

“It is generally admitted that there is 
an increasing tendency toward liberality 
in the attitude of state boards and com- 
missions in making awards under the 
law, while the general tendency in con- 
nection with the functioning of many 
of our rate-regulatory bodies is to keep 
rates down to an inadequate level. 

“There is the further consideration 
that so far no means have been devised 
for predicting and evaluating future con- 
ditions affecting underwriting results; 
this has made the task of calculating 
rates for future periods a difficult one for 
the actuaries. As a result of operating 
under such conditions, the insurance 
companies have suffered. underwriting 
losses in the past eight years that are 
truly staggering. 

Rate Deficiency 


“Let us examine some of the facts be- 
hind these general statements. In a 
memorandum addressed to the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
in June 1931 as a plea for increased 
rates it was pointed out in behalf of in- 
surance carriers that in the eight-year 
period from 1923 to 1930, the country- 
wide premium deficiency had reached the 
appalling figure of nearly $145,000,000. 
The deficiency in rates underlying the 
premiums collected by the companies 
averaged 10% a year for the period, the 


Excerpts from each follow: 


smallest deficiency for any single year 
being 6% and the greatest being 16%. 

“These deficiencies have existed despite 
efforts on the one hand to reduce losses 
through accident prevention work, and 
on the other to keep rates abreast of 
current cost conditions. The situation is 
without parallel in the entire history of 
insurance. Its gravity overshadows al- 
most every other aspect of compensa- 
tion insurance.” 

Referring to the nation-wide emer- 
gency rate program adopted by the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance Mr. Leslie says in closing: 

While the so-called emergency pro- 
gram put into effect in 1931 is now looked 
upon as a more or less temporary ex- 
pedient, it is hoped that the principles 
underlying certain features of this pro- 
gram may be retained in the ratemaking 
processes, to the end that emergencies 
may be avoided in the future. The full 
projection of medical cost is already an 
accepted principle; and the very nature 
of the business of workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance, making it impossible to 
predict future underwriting results, 
points to the need for the continued in- 
clusion of a contingency factor. 


Lunt On Suretyship 


Mr. Lunt covers a lot of ground in 
his review of the momentous decade 
1922-1931, one passage from his article 
reading: 

“Corporate suretyship in the decade 
1922-1931 developed remarkably as re- 
gards volume, variety, and value to the 
public. While in 1921 about thirty com- 
panies collected premiums aggregating 
$21,000,000, in 1931 about seventy compa- 
nies collected $100,000,000. As to variety 
of coverage, the extension of the original 
lines and the development of new ones 
are shown clearly in what follows: 

“More important and worthy of note 
is the third point—the fact that the 
value of corporate suretyship to society 
and its pivotal position in our economic 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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Lloyds Insurance Co. of America, 
Strongly Backed, Being Launched 


New Combine, Headed by J. H. Barnes of U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce Fame, Has Already Bought Constitution 
Indemnity Through Holding Company Called 


Insurance Equities Corp. 


In the past fortnight a new Lloyds 
Insurance Co. of America backed by a 
holding company, the Insurance Equities 
Corporation of New York, has loom- 
ed up, bringing into the casualty- surety 
field two outstanding men one being 
Julius H. Barnes, chairman, United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and the 
other, General John F. Daniell of mili- 
tary prominence. The first action on 
the part of the group behind Insurance 
Equities Corp. was to acquire from the 
Fire Association of Philadelphia by cash 
sale control of the Constitution Indem- 
nity as the first of a number of company 
units which will go to make up the new 
organization. 

The greater part of this week has been 
snent in a series of conferences at 75 
Maiden Lane, the present home office of 
Lloyds Casualty Company around which 
the new company is being built. Mr. 
Barnes, who is slated to be chairman of 
the board of the Lloyds Insurance Co. 
of America, has been in town as has 
Franklin Vanderbilt. vice-president and 
general manager, Constitution Indem- 
nity, who will fit into the Lloyds group 
in a prominent executive capacity. The 
president has not yet been named but 
he will be an outstanding figure, it is 
understood. 


Proposed Plan of Operation 


From authoritative sources it is 
learned that the program of Mr. Barnes 
and his associates is to build up solidly 
a large casualty and surety company 
having strong financial backing and with 
a substantial capital and surplus based 
upon present ‘market prices. It is no 
secret that a number of casualty com- 
panies have already been invited to join 
the new combine which up to Thursday 
of this week included Lloyds Casualty, 
Detroit Fidelity & Surety (Lloyds Cas- 
ualty affiliate) and Constitution Indem- 
nity. 

When the new Lloyds of America gets 


under way the proposed plan is to guide 
its progress from a central operating 
unit with key men in charge of each de- 
partmental unit of the whole. In this 
picture M. Daniel Maggin, at present 
Lloyds Casualty vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, will fit very definitely. Mr. 
Maggin was elected this week a vice- 
president and a director of the Consti- 
tution. At the same time Mr. Vander- 
bilt was re-elected vice-president; Percy 
F. Biglin, Lloyds Casualty secretary- 
treasurer, to a similar post, and Frank 
Cohen, Lloyds Casualty executive vice- 
president, to be vice-president and di- 
rector. 

Buy Insuranshares Stock Control 

A new development came this week 
when the Insurance Equities Corp. ac- 
quired stock control of Insuranshares 
Corp. of Delaware by acquisition of 157,- 
680 of its shares from United Founders 
Corp., together with other holdings ob- 
tained from interests close to Insuran- 
shares. Announcement by United Found- 
ers also disclosed that the Insurance 
Equities has also bought control of In- 
suranshares & General Management Co. 
and has agreed to purchase United's 
holding of 54,000 shares of Insuranshares 
Certificates, Inc. Although the amount 
involved in the purchase of these hold- 
ings was not disclosed it is learned that 
the sale was not made at sacrifice prices. 

Insurance Equities, it is interesting to 
note, is a recently organized Delaware 
company, headed by General John F. 
Daniell, prominent member of the Army 
& Navy Club of New York and who has 
a long military record of achievement to 
his credit. At organization this com- 
pany had 50,000 shares of capital which 
was later increased to 100,000. shares. 
Insurance Equities actively participated 
with Lloyds Casualty in the group which 
purchased the Constitution control from 
the Fire Association. 

Members in this group, also announced 
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Nation-Wide Education Campaign 
On Highway Safety Wins Favor 


Committee of Eastern Conference of Motor Vehicle Admin- 
istrators Vote to Confer with National Bureau and Auto 
Manufacturers; Want Poster Work Extended 


A nation-wide campaign. for street and 
highway safety, in which the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers will be asked to take a prominent 
part together with automobile manufac- 
turers all over the country, was given 
official approval last week at a Washing- 
ton, D. C., meeting of the Eastern Con- 
ference of Motor Vehicle Administrators. 
Two committees were authorized to con- 
fer with Bureau officials and the car 
manufacturers and the hope was ex- 
pressed that the highway safety cam- 
paign features which will be developed 
out of these conferences will play an 
important part in making motorists more 
accident-conscious. : 

Benjamin G. Eynon, Pennsylvania mo- 
tor vehicle commissioner, who offered the 
resolution for a committee to co-operate 
in making the campaign possible, spoke 
significantly at the meeting on the 1931 
economic loss due to automobile acci- 
dents. He said they had exceeded the 
value of car sales for the first time; that 
the cost of automobile insurance claims 
in 1930 exceeded premiums despite the 
fact that the latter were at the highest 
level. In his opinion it is a matter of 
vital and mutual interest to the public, 
motor industry and insurance companies 
that an outstanding educational cam- 


paign be undertaken to remedy this con- 
dition. 
Praise Poster Week 

Another resolution, offered by the sec- 
retary of the conference, Harold G. Hoff- 
man, Motor Vehicle Commissioner of 
New Jersey, was adopted to express ap- 
preciation to the various oil companies 
and the National Bureau for the safety 
poster campaign now being conducted in 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
with the co-operation of the State Motor 
Vehicle Administrators. The resolution 
also asked that this campaign be ex- 
tended to other states. 

Mr. Hoffman also presented a resolu- 
tion expressing appreciation to the Am- 
erican Legion for its safety work in Ohio 
and other states in which the Legion has 
been receiving the co-operation of the 
National Bureau. 

Urge Less Emphasis on Speed 

The resolution for a committee to meet 
with motor car manufacturers was also 
offered by Commissioner Eynon. It was 
exolained that automobile manufacturers 
will be asked officially to modify their 
advertising emphasis upon the speed and 
power appeal of their products and to 
stress safety instead. A further objec- 
tive is to define the motor industry’s re- 
sponsibility in reducing highway hazards 
and determination of ways and means 
of effectively enlisting its co-operation 
in a continuing safety movement. 





HALSEY TOURING COUNTRY 





National Bureau Traffic Engineer to Ad- 
dress International Police Chiefs 
in Portland in June 


Maxwell Halsey, traffic engineer of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Engineers, last week began a speaking 
tour which will carry him through twen- 
ty-two states to Portland, Ore., where he 
will address the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police on June 14. 

Last week Mr. Halsey attended the 
Eastern Conference of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators, at Washington, D. C.,, 
where plans were outlined for a nation- 
wide safety campaign. Cities included in 
his itinerary are Youngstown, Ohio; Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; St. Louis; Jefferson City, 
Mo.; Kansas City; Denver; Los An- 
geles; San Francisco; Sacramento, and 
then Portland. After visits to Tacoma 
and Seattle, Wash., Mr. Halsey will start 
home over a speaking route yet to be 
arranged, 





WISDOM’S PRIZE AD COPY 

The advertisements of the Union In- 
demnity which won the silver cup of- 
fered by Texas Insurance at the southern 
regional meeting of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference were prepared by 
William B. Wisdom, advertising manager 
of the company. The series was known 
as the Key Cities campaign, and has 
been appearing in the insurance journals 
for two years. Each advertisement fea- 
tured a city in which the Union Indem- 
nity maintains a branch office. The prize 
Was presented by Don Coates, editor, 

exas Insurance. 


N. Y. FEDERATION MEETING 
Final notice has been sent out by 
conard L. Saunders, executive secre- 
tary, Insurance Federation of New York 
State, about the forthcoming annual 
ya on May 14 in Hotel Ten Eyck, 
cibany. Mr. Saunders says: “Your 
; €cutive officers believe that never was 
Ur position more crucial than at the 
Present time, and we certainly need your 
counsel and advice. 


PREPARES “REAL DRIVING” BOOK 





Metropolitan Life’s Safety Service Ideas 
Offered to Local Organizations to 
Reduce Auto Accidents 

The Metropolitan Life through the 
Safety Service division of its Policyhold- 
ers Service Bureau, has very definitely 
allied itself with the movement for the 
reduction of automobile accidents by 
sending out in booklet form a suggested 
program for “Encouraging Real Driving” 
in local communities. The invitation is 
extended in the foreword that “The com- 
pany through its Safety Service will be 
glad to assist any community in the de- 
velopment of a ‘real drivers’ campaign. 

Material now available is as follows: 

(1) A two-color poster or window 
card. (2) The Real Driver’s Log Book 
and the booklet, Check Your Car for 
Safety and Performance. (3) A set of 
sample articles, editorials, endorsements 
and talks relative to a “real drivers’” 
campaign—prepared for consideration in 
developing a publicity program. (4) The 
following traffic and public safety pub- 
lications: Preventing Commercial Ve- 
hicle Accidents, Preventing Taxicab Ac- 
cidents, The Accident-Prone Employe. 
Organizing for a Traffic Survey, Payroll 
Slips (a series of twelve for commercial 
vehicle drivers), and Will the Rising Toll 
of Accidents Hit You? (for popular dis- 
tribution). 





N. Y. CASUALTY PROGRESS 


Ist Quarter Net Premiums 4% Ahead; 

Expenses Drop 6.1%; Losses De- 
. crease 9.9%; 230 New Agents 

For the first four months of this year 
the New York Casualty reports a 4% 
production increase over the same period 
of 1931. The company’s expenses have 
decreased 6.1% and its losses are 9.9% 
below the 1931 first quarter. 

Attesting to the field development of 
the New York Casualty ‘so far this year 
President W. E. McKell points to the 
appointment of 230 new agents through- 
out the country. Last year a total of 
903 agents were appointed. 





RESPONSIBILITY LAW CHANGES 


N. Y. Amendments Summarized by Leo 
Williams, Aetna Affiliated Cos.; Re- 
fers to Certificate Requirements 
Leo Williams, manager, automobile de- 
partment in the New York office of 
Aetna Affiliated Companies, has sum- 
marized the changes which were made 
in the New York financial responsibility 
law during the recent legislative session 
by amendment to the 1929 act. Mr. Wil- 

liams’ digest is presented as follows: 

1. It is no longer necessary to file a 
certificate for conviction for driving a 
motor vehicle without an operator’s li- 
cense. 


2. It is now required that a certificate 
be filed for conviction of homicide or 
assault arising out of the operation of a 
motor vehicle or motorcycle. 

3. The previous requirement for filing 
a certificate for a conviction for reckless 
driving where an injury to person or 
property actually results therefrom in ac- 
cordance with section fifty-eight is ex- 
tended to apply under any such ordin- 
ance adopted by any city of the state. 

4. A new requirement is a certificate 
to be furnished for a violation of “any 
ordinance, rule or regulation regulating 
speed of motor vehicles and motorcycles” 
where an injury to the person or prop- 
erty actually results therefrom. 

5. A certificate is now required for 
“an offense in any other state or in any 
province of Canada which, if committed 
in this state, would be a violation of any 
of the aforesaid provisions of the law of 
this state...” “Or in any province of 
Canada” is an amendment to the pre- 
vious provisions. 

6. The act previously required an ope- 
rator coming under the Act to give proof 
of his ability to respond thereafter in 
damages resulting from the “ownership, 
use or operation” of a motor vehicle... 
It now requires that an operator “give 





proof of his ability to respond... re- 
sulting from the ownership, maintenance, 
use or operation ... etc.” 





BOARD MEETING POSTPONED 





Independence Indemnity Officers and 
Directors to Meet May 23 Instead 
Of This Week 
The meeting of officers and directors 
of the Independence Indemnity, sched- 
uled for Monday of this week, has been 
adjourned until May 23. One of the im- 
portant items due to come up at this 
meeting will be the Public Indemnity’s 
merger with the Independence particu- 
larly.as regards the personnel of the 

Public in the new setup. 

It is learned that the basis of the ex- 
change of stock in the merger agree- 
ment was the proportion of capital, sur- 
plus and premium reserve of each of the 


“companies to the combined totals as of 


December 31, 1931. The Public Indem- 
nity stockholders will get 36% of Inde- 
pendence Indemnity stock, the par value 
of which is $5. A temporary increase in 
the latter’s stock from 200,000 to 312,500 
shares is provided, later to be reduced 


to 200,000. 





MOVE TO LARGER QUARTERS 


The American Surety has moved its 
metropolitan branch office from 80 John 
Street. New York, to larger quarters at 
100 William Street with ground floor and 
second floor facilities for agents and 
brokers. The branch continues under 
the supervision of Vice-Presidents M. 
L. Jenks and L. S. Moore. At the same 
time the metropolitan branch of the New 
York Casualty, affiliated company, has 
transferred to 80 John Street and con- 
tinues under the supervision of W. R. 
Ehrmanntraut, manager. 





A. & H. MEN TO HEAR W. B. MANN 

The Accident & Health Club of New 
York will hold the final dinner meeting 
of the season on May 26. William B. 
Mann, formerly of the Ocean Accident, 
will be the speaker. 


Nat'l Surety to Shift 
$12,000,000 to Surplus 

BY CUTTING CAPITAL TO $3,000,000 

Proposal Before Stockholders for Reduc- 


ing Par of 300,000 Shares from $50 to 
$10; No Change in Book Value 





Subject to the approval of stockhold- 
ers at a meeting to be held shortly, the 
capital of the National Surety will be 
reduced from its present figure of 
$15,000,000 to $3,000,000 by changing the 
par value of each of its 300,000 shares 
from $50 to $10. The $12,000,000 thus 
released will be added to net surplus, in- 
creasing that item on present asset val- 
uation basis to approximately $19,000,000; 
materially strengthening the loss paying 
power of the company. 

This intended program, recommended 
by the management was approved by 
the directors at their meeting on Tues- 
day and it is believed will have the sanc- 
tion of the Treasury Department and of 
the New York Insurance Department. 

In common with all other financial in- 
stitutions of the country the National 
Surety experienced a market deprecia- 
tion in the value of many of the bonds 
and stocks carried in its portfolio, despite 
the general excellence of their character 
and the care employed in their selection. 
In addition, it shared with other surety 
companies unusually heavy claims on 
many classes of business such as fidelity 
bonds, burglary insurance, forgery, bank 
depository bonds and others during the 
past twenty-four months in consequence 
of general conditions. 

Joyce’s Statement 

Recognizing such abnormal conditions 
now existing in business affairs the world 
over, the management of the company 
has wisely determined to meet the situa- 
tion squarely and adequately. In noti- 
fying agents of the proposed change in 
its capital structure Chairman Wiliiam B. 
Joyce said in part: 

“It is the purpose of the company to 
make its financial structure just as strong 
as can possibly be done, because we all 
realize that, in times like these, it is 
surplus that counts! Therefore, we pro- 
pose to have enough surplus so we can 
use market values if required to do so 
and to charge off any other assets to 
a conservative amount and to establish 
any reserves necessary. It is only 
through surplus these things may be 
done—capital could not be used. This 
move does not change the present book 
value of the company in any way.” 





PA. INSURANCE DAYS 





Program Includes Two A. & H. Round 
Table Conferences and Casualty- 
Surety Session; May 25-26, 
Pottsville 

The Pennsylvania Insurance Days 
gathering, May 25 and 26, at Pottsville, 
Pa., sponsored by the Insurance Federa- 
tion of Pennsylvania, has the following 
casualty insurance speakers on the pro- 
gram: , 

Commercial Accident & Health round 
table: Chairman, G. R. Dette, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, Independence In- 
demnity; Frank A. Post, editor, Acci- 
dent & Health Review. Industrial Acci- 
dent & Health round table: Chairman, 
G. W. Gilligan, Jr., president, Superior 
Life, Health & Accident; William Mack, 
president, Charter Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation, speaking on “Underwriting”; G. 
W. Baldwin, manager, Quaker City Mu- 
tual Aid Association, on “The Desirable 
Agent.” William B. Corey, secretary, 
Provident Industrial Life, Health & Ac- 
cident, on “Service.” 

Casualty and surety round table: 
Chairman, S. Stanley Kite, resident vice- 
president, Hartford Accident, Philadel- 
phia. William J. Schiff, fidelity manager, 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A., whose 
topic is “Fidelity Bonds”; also an ad- 
dress by Henry Swift Ives, special coun- 
sel, Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives. 
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T. J. Falvey’s Logic on 
Why Rates Are Higher 


A TIMELY MESSAGE TO FIELD 





Mass. Bonding President Confident That 
Present Disturbed Auto Rate Situa- 
tion Only Temporary 





T. J. Falvey, president, Massachusetts 
Bonding, whose messages to his agents 
over a period of many months have not 
only been stimulating but replete with 
«ood common sense, urges the field force 
in the current Concentrator that “now 
is the time, of all times, for agents to 
intensify their selling efforts and thereby 
correct wrong impressions which may ex- 
ist as to premium rates; save prospects 
from action which may be harmful to 
themselves, and carry protection where 
it is needed.” 

Speaking specifically about the auto- 
mobile rate situation Mr. Falvey says: 

“We are familiar with the principle 
that water always seeks its level. Some- 
thing of that kind must go on in con- 
nection with rates of premium charged 
by bonding and insurance companies for 
their various coverages. As our business 
is now conducted the premium charges 
are approximately no more than enough 
to cover normal losses. 

“Profits must come principally from 
investment returns. It naturally follows 
that when combined losses of the com- 
panies far exceed income from existing 
rates, the rates must go up to meet the 
losses. That has been happening and 
the rates for automobile business, some 
classes of bonds, and other lines where 
rates were manifestly inadequate have, 
perforce, been increased by the rating 
organizations, in order to enable the 
companies to pay their losses and remain 
solvent. 

Calls Experience Great Equalizer 

“When rates are increased there is im- 
mediately an unfavorable reaction and, 
we regret to say, too often from the 
companies’ agents who it would seem are 
uninformed or unable to appreciate the 
urgent need of adequate rates from the 
standpoint of their own as well as the 
companies’ interests, seeing for the mo- 
ment only the outery which they must 
face from customers. 

“With the increase in rates on auto- 
mobile insurance the companies have 
seen a shrinkage in volume of business. 
There have been defections in mutuals 
and reciprocals and where the coverage 
is not compulsory policyholders are to 
some degree simply abandoning their 
protection. Such a situation is disturb- 
ing to the companies and to their agents, 
but after all it is but a temporary devel- 
opment. 

“Experience is a great equalizer and 
as the comparative superiority of stock 
comnany insurance is borne in upon the 
realization of the assureds who are now 
experimenting with cheaner’ coverage 
they will return to the fold. Those who 
are attempting to dispense with protec- 
tion will likewise see the folly of such a 


course.” 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE NAMED 

The following leaders have been se- 
lected for the executive committee of the 
Insurance Federation of Illinois by its 


president, Frank M. Chandler: 
Henry Abels, Franklin Life; H. A. 
Behrens, Continental Casualty: Charles 


H. Burras, Joyce & Co.; Joseph E. Cal- 
lender, Ocean Accident; Lyman M. 
Drake, of Critchell. Miller. Whitney & 
Barbour; Isaac Miller Hamilton. Federol 
Life: L. 1. Kempf. Travelers: Harold M 
O’Brien, Lincoln Fire; W. P. Robertson 
Alliance. and W. O. Schilling, United 
States F. & G. 


END OF J AGENT'S FAMILY 

The last member of the familv of the 
late Frank Arms, local agent of Grand 
Ledge, Mich., died recently. his widow 
dying of pneumonia a month after her 
husband. Their daughter, Gladys, who 
had planned te continue the agency, died 
of the same disease a week before the 
mother. Mr. Arms’ death was due to 
a heart attack. 


Newspaper Free Insurance 


Situation in Great Britain 
By N. Graham Turner 


Liverpool 


companies in this country 
that write accident and health policies 
on newsbhaper readers, the newspapers 
paying the premiums, have found it profit- 
able to watch closely the situation in Eng- 
land, for it is there that newspaper free 
insurance is a big circulation factor. In 
Great Britain insurance has played a large 
part in the circulation wars of the news- 
paper proprietors, and frequently the in- 
surance coverages have been so extended 
in competition that rival papers have 
been forced to declare a truce. The situ- 
ation as it exists at present is described 
in this article by Mr. Turner, a prominent 
insurance solicitor of Liverpool. 

Most of the national newspapers in 
Britain have a free personal accident in- 
surance scheme to protect their regular 
readers and the dependants of their reg- 
ular readers. It has become very much 
a standardized coverage. Most of the 
big British Sunday newspapers also run 
an accident insurance scheme for their 
registered readers, as do numerous four- 
cent weekly journals. In fact, several of 
the weekly journals that cost four cents 
in Britain are not content with giving 
free insurance, but provide, in addition, 
a five shilling or more dictionary to new 
readers who place an order with their 
news agents to buy their weeklies for 
at least three months. If you purchase 
—or receive as a gift—a diary in Eng- 
land it is ten to one that you will find a 
free accident insurance coupon some- 
where in its pages. 

British publishers have made a fetish 
of free accident insurance during recent 
years. Some of the great national news- 
papers will pay up to $100,000 to the 
dependants of a regular reader if he and 
his wife—or his wife and he if it be she 
who registered—are both killed in a rail- 
way accident. But the accident must 
happen to the train in which they are 
traveling. How much would the depen- 
dant relatives get if the reader fell out 
of the train and was killed? 

Political War 

Last January a number of British na- 
tional newspapers announced that in ad- 
dition to the free personal accident cov- 
erage already granted registered readers, 
a free fire insurance up to $5,000 would 
be given on household effects of regis- 
tered readers and their families. The 
first $10 to be borne by the registered 
reader. There were other conditions of 
this nature. 

The Post Magazine, British insurance 
journal, obtained legal opinion on this 
subject of free fire insurance. The re- 
sult has been that the newspapers “on 
account of legal difficulties,” have agreed 
unanimously to discontinue free fire in- 
surance after June. Efforts are now be- 
ing made among the newspaper proprie- 
tors themselves to come to an agreement 
to discontinue free accident insurance 
also. 

Free insurance is a scheme to increase 
the circulations of the newspapers, or 
other mediums of publication. It is a 
war between newspaper owners, and. it 
is partly a political war. 

But from the circulation point of view 
the more net sales a newspaper, etc., can 
create, the more do the advertisers pay 
for the space they buy. So they should, 
and it is no business of the advertisers 
if all, or a proportion, of their money is 
spent by the publisher on paying pre- 
miums for free insurance for readers. 

I have been selling, and am now sell- 
ing, personal accident and fire insurance 
in England for many years, and I am 
in no way biased against free insurance. 
Far from it. It has stressed the value 
of personal accident insurance, and for 
the competent insurance salesman in 
England it has done mcre good than 
injury. 


Insurance 


Beverbrook Has Solicitors 
Lord Beverbrook, who controls the 


large outdoor staff of men calling from 
house to house to gather new readers. 
These men are well paid and highly effi- 
cient. But I cannot quite understand 
why he insists upon building up the cir- 
culations of his newspapers by boosting 
the free insurance schemes therein. I 
am convinced that his newspapers are a 
success because they merit success as 
newspapers. I buy them for this reason, 
and I think that most of his readers do, 
too. I am certain that these days the 
general public in this tight little isle 
does not attach much impotrance to free 
insurance. 

One thing I believe Lord Beverbrook 
does not realize is the fact that when 
one of his door-to-door canvassers ob- 
tains a registered reader through point- 
ing out the benefits of his firm’s free 
insurance schemes, sooner or later a 
competent insurance salesman will stress 
to that subscriber the limitations of’ free 
insurance. 

Policyholders have come to me and 
said, “Now I’m insured with you for per- 
sonal accident risks I suppose you will 
advise me to give up my newspaper 
scheme ?” 

To this I invariably reply, “Why should 
you? The function of a newspaper is 
to supply news. If it aiso gives you a 
free accident insurance, accept it for 
what it is worth. Like yourself, I have 
bought a personal accident policv with a 
reliable company, and I am satisfied with 
the extent of the protection thereunder, 
and I also have free newspaper insur- 
ance in addition. Why shouldn’t I? It 
doesn’t hurt!” 





CASUALTY LITERATURE INDEX 





Fifth Annual Reference Book, Prepared 
by Nat’l Bureau Librarian, Now 
Ready; Its Contents 
The fifth annual index to current lit- 
erature dealing with casualty insurance 
and related subjects, prepared by Mil- 
dred B. Pressman, librarian of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, has been issued. It is con- 
sidered the most comprehensive of the 
series so far put forth, representing, in 
effect, a classified list of the most sig- 
nificant articles taken from insurance 
Magazines, engineering and _ industrial 
journals, reports of various State Labor 
Departments, general economic reviews 
and publications dealing with the actu- 
arial phases of casualty insurance. Jour- 
nals dealing with the problems of acci- 
dent prevention and industrial hygiene 

have also been listed. 

While covering all subjects heretofore 
treated, there has been added a greater 
volume of citations on such subjects as 
airplane insurance, creative selling and 
salesmanship, occupational health haz- 
ards, safety methods, measures and de- 
vices and allied topics. The book con- 
tains 48 pages of references indispensa- 
ble to any persons who may have to deal 
with any of these subjects on casualty 
insurance. 





LANSING SITUATION UNCHANGED 

Relatively few Lansing agencies, mem- 
bers of the Lansing Association of In- 
surance Agents, have as yet taken on 
non-Bureau companies to write auto pub- 
lic liability and property damage lines 
in spite of the local board’s recent de- 
cision to take this step in order to pre- 
serve the business threatened by the re- 
cent rate advance promulgated by the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. It is reported that the 
non-affiliated carriers have elevated their 
rates also so that they maintain about 
the same margin under the Bureau rates 


Daily Express and other papers, has a as before the increase. 


Experience Rating on 
Fidelity Risks Urged 


SEEN FROM BUYER’S VIEWPOINT 





American Management Ass’n Speakers 
Talk Frankly; How Accident Insur- 
ance Questionnaire Could Be 
Improved 





A suggestion that bonding companies 
establish an individual rating scheme for 
fidelity bonds, similar in effect to the 
workmen’s compensation rating system 
whereby risks over a certain size would 
go on their own experience, was offered 
at the insurance division session of the 
recent American Management Associa- 
tion meeting by A. K. Willey, assistant 
secretary, General Electric Co. 


Under the present plan of rating, Mr. 
Willey said, a concern which happens io 
be in the same classification pays the 
same premium rate as another concern 
which happens to be in that classifica- 
tion, yet the loss-ratio over a ten-year 
period in the first instance is 10%, while 
in the other case it may be 100%. He 
pictured such an experience rating plan 
as “very desirable from the standpoint 
of many employers.” 

Mr. Willey also stressed the desirabil- 
ity of carrying the different types of 
burglary, robbery and theft risks with 
one company in order to avoid the ques- 
tion of which company is liable. 

“An important factor to bear in mind 
in connection with all claims is that the 
burden of proof rests with the assured,” 
he said in concluding. “Losses frequent- 
ly occur where it is difficult to produce 
supporting evidence, particularly in theft 
and larceny cases. The burglary risk is 
surrounded with many problems which 
can only be satisfactorily solved by an 
understanding of the coverage offered by 
the insurers, and by means of effective 
prevention schemes.” 


Prevention Called Management’s 
Responsibility 


Another speaker at the session, A. G. 
Westcott, assistant secretary, Union Ice 
Co., went into detail on the need for 
executive participation and support in in- 
dustrial safety program to prevent losses 
from accidents and fire. He said that 
safety work to be successful required 
constant adherence to the program de- 
cided upon and that any let-down would 
undoubtedly result in defeat. 

As a constructive criticism Mr. West- 
cott said that the average accident insur- 
ance questionnaire did not require suf- 
ficient detailed information from which 
the true cause of an accident could be 
determined. This is likewise true of the 
employer’s accident investigation blank, 
he emphasized, because most accident 
blanks deal in generalities with the re- 
sult that important information for de- 
termining the true cause is lacking. 

“Aside from the humanitarian consid- 
eration, which in itself is sufficient to 
justify safety effort, the direct and hid- 
den cost of accidents are of such mag- 
nitude as to require the attention of 
management to enforce safety work,” he 
pointed out. “It is generally admitted 
that the hidden cost is four times that 
of the known cost.” 





WADE’S STATUS UPHELD 


Status of Ralph M. Wade, second dep- 
uty insurance commissioner, as Michiga? 
receiver for the Southern Surety, was 
upheld by Judge Leland W. (at 
in Ingham County Circuit Court t there 
when he turned down a petition to st 
aside the receivership in favor of tht 
Equitable Trust Co., Detroit, designate 
receiver by Judge Theodore J. Richter 
of Wayne Circuit Court. The attemp! 
to remove the department official from 
control of the Southern Surety assels 
in that state was made indirectly by Miss 
Berha Cleavenger, Detroit, who “claims 
the Southern Surety still owes her some 
$70,000 of a $150,000 judgment against 
John H. Castle, Detroit real estate pre 
moter whom she sued for breach ° 
promise. 
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A.G.C. Hears Progress 

Report of S. W. Williams 
CONTRACT INFORMATION WORK 
Has Kept 26 Sureties Constantly In- 


formed on Responsibility of Contract- 
ors Since Bureau Started in 1929 











The progress which has been made by 
the Bureau of Contract Information, 
Inc. of Washington, D. C., in maintain- 
ing a friendly spirit of co-operation be- 
tween surety companies and contractors 
was told by S. M. Williams, president, 
at the recent executive meeting of the 
Associated General Contractors of 
America in Washington. Mr. Williams 
was impressed by the fact that the 
twenty-six sureties now members of the 
bureau, started in 1929, have endeavored 
to meet and support every activity of 
the A.G.C. “consistent with what they 
felt was to the best interest of respon- 
sible construction and sound suretyship.” 
He said by way of further praise: “Sure- 
ty companies are not only using the 
bureau but their demands for reports on 
contractors are running into large num- 
bers daily.” 

Mr. Williams minced no words in tell- 
ing about complaints which had been re- 
ceived in his office from some quarters 
that “surety companies have been writ- 
ing bonds for contractors who have been 
bidding upon work at cost or less.” He 
sized up the situation in this fashion: 


Problem of the Irresponsible Contractor 


“If this complaint has been justified 
then many of the most responsible con- 
tractors have been guilty of asking sure- 
ty companies to make themselves sub- 
jects of criticism from many of their 
competitors, because these responsible 
contractors have themselves been guilty 
of doing the same thing in bidding at 
cost or less, and then demanding that 
surety bonds be written for them. It is 
rather astonishing how quickly the sure- 
ty company becomes guilty for doing 
something for the other fellow, but is 
100% justified in doing the same thing 
for the one who has been so strong in 
criticism, 

“From the early stages of the bureau, 
every organization representing con- 
struction and every responsible contrac- 
tor in the United States has known of 
the special cooperative service of the 
Bureau of Contract Information. They 
have been urged to use this service in 
notifying the bureau of surety bonds 
about to be written on contracts to be 
awarded to contractors of known irre- 
sponsibility. A number have made use 
of this service with the result that a 
large number of warnings have been 
sent to surety companies. With the ex- 
ception of four cases, bonds were de- 
clined on all of the others where the 
bureau was able to disclose definite ir- 
responsibility. On the four cases, surety 
companies have paid losses. 

: ‘There were six cases where careful 
Investigation failed to disclose irrespon- 
sibility. One of these cases involved a 
Contractor who was reported as being 
responsible. Upon receipt of the in- 
ormation, the bureau went so far as to 
warn the surety company having written 
the bond, also the department of the 
federal government having to do with 
the award of the contract. The report 
of the bureau, based upon the warning 
it received was found to be incorrect and 
afterwards so proved by the splendid 
Performance of the contract itself, and 
So reported by the federal government. 


F Gossip Not Borne Out 

In the latter part of last year, there 
Was gossip about so many bonds having 
€en written for irresponsible contract- 
_ that the bureau early in 1932 wrote 
to three hundred and thirty-three organ- 
a representing construction and 
’ lic Officials responsible in the award 
ended estion contracts. This list in- 
t = A. G. C. branches and chapters. 
an ureau requested from this list of 
Coen izations, bureaus, and individuals, 

nfidential lists of all contracts having 


_ bonded within their knowledge for 
responsible contractors of known irre- 


sponsibility at the time of writing the 
bond. 

“From the three hundred and thirty- 
three letter requests mailed by the bu- 
reau, it received a total of only twenty- 
six replies. Nine of these said that they 
knew of no contracts having been bond- 
ed for irresponsible contractors during 
1931. Seventeen replied with lists of 
fifty-nine contracts, upon which bonds 
had been written for what the informers 
considered irresponsible contracting con- 
cerns. ? 

“The performance of fifty-nine pro- 
jects disclosed only five cases where the 
contractors defaulted or failed to com- 
plete the contracts within the terms of 
the contracts. 


“What I have just said is no reflection 
on the ones reporting what they had 
considered irresponsibility but it shows 
the qualifications of a contractor may be 
misjudged by a contracting competitor 
and possibly more frequently than by a 
surety company. 


Program is Completed for Semi- Annual 
Session of Casualty Actuarial Society 


The full program for the semi-annual 
meeting of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety on May 20 in the Aetna Life build- 
ing, Hartford, is now ready. After the 
President’s address by T. F. Tarbell, 
Travelers actuary, the following new pa- 
pers will be presented: 

1. “Criticisms and Answers,” by G. F. 
Michelbacher, vice - president, Great 
American Indemnity. This paper is de- 
scribed as: 

“A survey of criticisms commonly directed 
against casualty actuaries and their work in the 
field of rate making and attempts to answer these 
criticisms. The casualty actuary is counseled to 
maintain an open mind, perfect his methods, 
render his materials and equipment more effi- 
cient, develop a broad interest in all phenomena 
affecting casualty insurance and seek to attain 
greater accuracy in measuring the hazards of 
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individual risks in order that the problem of 
rate making may eventually be upon a basis 
which is beyond criticism.” 


2. “The Attitude of the Courts in 
Construing the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act” by Clarence W. Hobbs, special 
representative, National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance, which is de- 
scribed as: 

“A review of the general methods used by 
the courts in construing the compensation laws. 
Numerous court decisions are cited under con- 
tract of service, application of the acts to rela- 
tions other than employment, employments ex- 
empt in whole or in part, other employments 
expressly exempt and complex employments. 
The conclusion is reached that the courts have 
desired to interpret the acts liberally but this 
has not involved a radical revision of estab- 
lished principles. Far from being an increasing 
liberality, the tendency has been, if anything, 
the other way.” 


3. “Marriage and Birth Insurance in 
France,” by Henri Balu, French actuary, 
whose paper being presented by invita- 
tion has the following purpose: 

“This paper describes the development in 
France of arrangements affording the benefit of 
insurance at critical moments in the life of the 
family such as a guarantee to a child of a sum 
of money to assist in setting up the new house- 
hold in the event of his or her marriage, or the 
guarantee to a young household of a sum pay- 
able at the birth of each child. Provisions of 
the French law are described as well as ac- 
tuarial bases together with the development of 
formulae and commutation tables.” 


Entertainment Features 

Members of the Society will be served 
luncheon in the Aetna Life home office 
restaurant and on the evening of the 
meeting the actuaries and their wives 
have been invited, through the courtesy 
of the local Hartford companies, to at- 
tend an informal dinner at the Farming- 
ton Country Club. The following day, 
Saturday, arrangements have been made 
for members to play golf at the Wam- 
panoag Country Club, and other forms 
of entertainment are being arranged. 

The informal discussion topics were 
announced in last week’s issue of The 
Eastern Underwriter. 


CASUALTY BLANK CHANGES 








Approval of Committee on Blanks of 
Commissioners’ Body Given to 
New Schedule Listings 

Several changes on casualty insurance 
forms were approved by the Committee 
on Blanks of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners in session at 
the Hotel Commodore in New York City 
this week. 

Previously in Schedules J and K, hav- 
ing to do with fidelity and casualty losses 
and unpaid claims, it has been required 
that all bonds in excess of $5,000 penalty 
be individually listed. The amount has 
now been changed to $25,000. Schedule 
P has been revised so that unpaid auto- 
mobile losses will hereafter be listed sep- 
arately from other unpaid losses. 


GENERAL BROKERS’ MEETING 

The next monthly meeting of the Gen- 
eral Brokers’ Association, scheduled for 
May 17 at Miller’s restaurant, New 
York, will have J. Whitney Richardson, 
vice-chairman, insurance council of 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, as the 
guest speaker on the subject “Provincial 
Aspects.” 


HEAR HALE ANDERSON 

Members of the Surety Underwriters 
Association of New Jersey heard a good 
talk by Hale Anderson, vice-president, 
Fidelity & Casualty, on the present sit- 
uation in the bonding business at their 
monthly luncheon meetiug, Tuesday, at 
the Newark Athletic Club. 


DROP INTER-STATE PLAN 
The plan of basing compensation in- 
surance rates on interstate experience is 
to be discontinued in Oklahoma accord- 
ing to a ruling of the state insurance 
board. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








Cold Canvassing in A. & H. Is 
Opening Wedge for J. C. Staton 


Employers’ Liability Agent in Boston Is Building Up Clientele 
Due to Persuasiveness of His Approach and Skill 
in Making Contacts 


J. C. Staton of Boston, a successful 
accident and health producer for the 
Employers’ Liability, is using a cold can- 
vass interview which is not only increas- 
ing his sale in these lines of business but 
is serving as an opening wedge to more 
and different coverages. Adverse to so- 
liciting business from his friends, Mr. 
Staton feels that the cold canvass is the 
finest way in the world to make business 
connections and real friends; that if a 
producer is introduced to a prospect he 
has something to live up to, and if he 
“soes in cold” he’s responsible for his 
actions and future relationship. Asked 
recently by Arthur D. Grose, editor of 
the Employers’ Pioneer, to make a few 
suggestions to help a young agent on 
selling accident insurance, the following 
conversation ensued: 

“In selling what I have to sell, I figure 
my best bet is accident insurance be- 
cause every man has a selfish interest 
in getting money for himself while he 
is alive.” 

Q. “But assuming I know nothing 
about ‘accident insurance or any other 
kind ?” 

A. “I would suggest you sit down with 
some special agent or accident special 
for several hours. He’ll help you decide 
what you should study. You should then 
study, and study hard, policy contracts, 
classifications, contracts of competitors 
and the rest.” 

Q. “How long is that going to take 
me?” 

A. “If you have ordinary intelligence 
you should be able in two weeks’ time 
to start out on your cold, canvass for 
accident business.” 

Q. “All right, Jack. 
learned what I should. 
now ?” 

A. “Choose a_ good office building. 
Start at the top floor and work down. 
If there are three names on the door, 
for example, pick the middle name, step 
in and ask for him.” 

QO. “Why pick the middle name ?” 

A. “Well, say the names on the door 
were Mr. Smith, Mr. Brown and Mr. 
Green, in the order given. Mr. Smith is 
probably the big shot and his age might 
exclude him from your prospect list or 
he might feel—just because he was the 
big shot—that he was too important to 
bother with such things. Mr. Green, on 
the other hand, is probably the younger 
executive, who is too apt to over- 
emphasize his own importance so I bet 
on Brown.” 


Let’s say I've 


What'll I do 


The Approach 


Q. “All right. You’re inside. You're 
facing Brown. What do you say?” 

A. “I'd start something like this: Good 
morning, Mr. Brown. My name is Jack 
Staton, 79 Milk Street. I came in to 
talk to you about personal accident in- 
surance. I presume you have some acci- 
dent insurance now.” 

Q. “But if he says he’s not interested.” 

A. “Then IT would say: What! You’re 
“not interested in receiving a check if 
you are disabled by an accident that 
would reimburse you for loss of business 
time. But if he says he has some acci- 
dent insurancep I ask him the approxi- 
mate premium. When he tells me that 
I can generally identify the policy and 
frequently the company. 

“Then I go on: Oh, yes, I believe I 
know that contract. It’s a good policy 
for the money as far as it goes. The 
prospect will invariably ask me what I 


mean by saying ‘as far as it goes.’ I 
then ask for pencil and paper, and in the 
center of the paper write ‘$50.’ I then 
build up the benefits around the $50, 
making the premium look small in com- 
parison to the benefits. I explain that 
I came in to tell him about a contract 
that will give him complete coverage for 
all types of accidents.” 

Q. “What if he should want more pro- 
tection ?” 

A. “I know the unit cost of weekly 
indemnity and death benefit so I can 
figure it over on that basis. I don’t 
carry rate cards or a manual. I believe 
that I stand a better chance of convinc- 
ing my prospect that I know my stuff 
if I make sure that I do know it before 
I go in to see him.” 


Statistics “Ducked” 


Q. “I suppose you give him statistics 
about one out of twelve injured every 
year and that kind of argument.” 

A. “I do not. I duck statistics all I 
can, although I know them if he seems 
interested in such things. Every man 
knows and realizes that accident cover- 
age is a good thing to have. Every ac- 
cident that is at all unusual is headlined 
in the daily paper. He reads the daily 
paper so I let it take care of that for 
me. 


Kidder, Peabody Suit Dismissed 

Dismissal on all counts was made in 
the Supreme Court of New York in 
the Kidder, Peabody & Co. suit for 
$1,623,375 brought against the compa- 
nies in the Home of New York group 
and Wilfred Kurth, president, on ac- 
count of an alleged agreement to pur- 
chase from the investment house some 
60,000 shares of old stock of the 
Southern Surety Co. The trial, before 
Judge Wasservogel, occupied the bet- 
ter part of five days. 

Williamson & Bayles and Sherman 
& Sterling appeared for all the de- 
fendants; Alexander & Green for the 
plaintiffs. The trial counsel was Wal- 
ter K. Earle of Sherman & Sterling 
for the defendants and C. P. William- 
son of Alexander & Green for the 





plaintiffs. 








Q. “What is the most frequent objec- 
tion you bump into?” 

A. “That’s hard to say. Every pros- 
pect has different arguments and objec- 
tions because every human being is dif- 
ferent. Quite frequently, however, I 
have people try to tell me that they are 
particularly good risks and should get 
the benefit of a reduced premium. I 
answer that argument by saying that no 
matter how careful he may be, he cannot 
possibly control the actions of millions 
of others. Just at the time he is slow- 
ing down his car, for example, the other 
fellow decides to speed around the cor- 
ner. Wham! And here comes the am- 
bulance.” : 

The Follow-up 

Q. “How does this cold canvass work 
out, on a percentage basis ?” 

A. “I kept careful figures on that for 
several months. Out of eight calls I 
averaged five interviews, two sales on 
the first call and one sale on the second 
call.” 

Q. “You figure eight calls a day 

A. “Eight or ten. I wouldn’t start 
such a proposition before ten in the 
morning. The number I see depends 
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Insurance Written. 











upon the number who are in their offices, 
what they have had for breakfast and a 
lot of other things.” 

Q. “Then do you follow them up for 
life insurance later?” 

A. “Yes, but not on any fixed sched- 
ule. If you’re doubting whether this cold 
canvass pays, let me tell you of just one 
case. I had been working a small town 
south of Boston, had made two good 
sales and felt I’d made a day’s pay. | 
started to drive back at about four. I 
noticed a new factory, not far from the 
main road, and just for the fun of it 
went in cold. There were no names on 
the door so I asked for the president. 
He was away. I asked for the general 
manager, got an interview and sold him 
a policy. 

“Since that time I have written-an ac- 
cident policy for the president, $300,000 
straight fire insurance; $175,000 U. & 
O.; liability insurance for three cars; 
two additional accident policies on other 
members: of the executive staff; and 
$135,000 in life insurance, split up among 
various executives of the company.” 





If You Don’t Know It 


Shirley Moisant of Kankakee, III. is 
easily one of the busiest agents in his 
section of the world. He is a local agent 
of Kankakee and is editor and publisher 
of a successful insurance newspaper; he 
is publisher of a Kankakee newspaper; 
he is a large stockholder and active in 
the management of a Kankakee bank; 
he is a large owner in and lives at Kan- 
kakee’s leading hotel and he has been 
secretary of the Illinois Association of 
Insurance Agents since the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary. 

*” * * 


W. P. Staler of Toledo, O., is an in- 
surance man by vocation and a trotting- 
horseman by avocation as the pictures 
on the walls of his office testify. He has 
at various times over a period of many 
years campaigned with trotting horses 
along grand circuits. 

x «x @ 

James Rolph, Jr., of California, is either 
an agent who finds time to be a gover- 
nor or a governor who finds time to be 
an agent. He has been for some years a 
member of the firm of Rolph, Landis 
and Ellis of San Francisco.—Contributed 
by Spencer Welton, Vice-President, Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding. 





FIDELITY BOND SALES TIP 

Under the heading of “Rude Awaken- 
ings” the Concentrator, Massachusetts 
Bonding house organ, says: “Rude 
awakenings have brought home to many 
employers in recent months that their 
supposed immunity from loss_ through 
trusted employes was a pure myth. Their 
neighbors, too, have seen the object les- 
sons. No more need be said except to 
sell Fidelity Bonds. 





WILSON OUT FOR RE-ELECTION 


One of the most active and influential 
friends of sound insurance in the Michi- 
gan legislature, Rep. James M. Wilson, 
Kalamazoo local agent, has announced 
his candidacy for re-election next fall. 
Representative Wilson has represented 
the first Kalamazoo district for the past 
four years, during the 1931 session as 
chairman of the insurance committee 0 
the house. 





MAYOR IN INSURANCE 

M. S. Hollingsworth, mayor of Mid- 
dlesboro, Ky., has formed a partnership 
with Sam D. Gunn in the general insur- 
ance business in that city. Mayor Hol- 
lingsworth has been connected with the 
city administration of Middlesboro for 
approximately twenty years. Mr. Gunn 
has been in the business for several 
years past. 





61 YEARS WITH TRAVELERS 

The McDermott-Thornton agency ° 
Fond du Lac, Wis., has represented the 
Travelers continuously for sixty-one 
years, and recently ran an advertise 
ment in a local paper in high praise © 
the alliance. 
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N. Y. Dep’t Loses Appeal 
In Factory Mutual Case 


SIGNIFICANT COURT DECISION 





Right of Rhode Island Company to Be 
Entered in New York State Upheld; 
Reasoning of Court 





Superintendent of Insurance Van 
Schaick of New York this week lost his 
appeal made in connection with the de- 
cision of the Appellate Division, 3rd De- 
partment, that the application of the 
Factory Mutual Liability of Providence 
to be licensed in this state should be 
eranted regardless of the method of op- 
eration of the company in states other 
than New York. The New York Court 
of Appeals thus upheld the decision of 
the Appellate Division. 

When this application came up for re- 
view a few years ago the Department 
attitude was that the Factory Mutual 
would not be permitted to do business 
in New York because its charter right 
to write both a non-assessable and as- 
sessable business was not in keeping 
with the insurance law of the state as 
regards mutual casualty companies. This 
was despite the fact that the company 
was willing to write only assessable 
forms in New York. 

In a_ significant and perhaps far- 
reaching decision the Appellate Division 
held that the Department position in- 
fringed upon the company’s rights under 
the Federal Constitution in that control 
of its business elsewhere could not be 
imposed as a condition of licensing in 
New York. This line of court reason- 
ing, however, did not change the origi- 
nal attitude of the Superintendent. 

The case was argued on behalf of the 
Factory Mutual by Louis J. Wolff, of 
Rumsey & Morgan, with Hon. Felix He- 
bert and David Rumsey of counsel; Hon. 
John J. Bennett, Jr., the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the state, by Harold Greenstein, 
deputy assistant attorney general, ap- 
peared for the Superintendent of In- 
surance. 


HONOR FOR J. W. BOLTON 








Ocean Accident Man Elected President 
of Casualty Field Club of Illinois; 
Other Elections 
Joseph W. Bolton, Ocean Accident, 
heads the roster of officers elected for 
the ensuing year at the annual meeting 
of the Casualty Field Club of Illinois on 
Monday. Other officers include John F. 
Wohlgemuth, National Underwriter; 
Ralph Miller, Conkling, Price and 
Webb; J. B. Roach, Aetna; A. J. Shay, 
Zurich ahd A. LaReau, Travelers, vice- 
presidents, and E. J. Halleman, Globe, 

secretary-treasurer. 

The executive committee, composed of 
Past presidents, is as follows: A. P. 
Lantz, Travelers, the retiring president; 
Freeman C. Read, Globe; E. E. Sander- 
son, Alexander & Co.; E. Irving Fiéry, 
Royal; J. C. Bradley, Zurich; L. W. Bur- 
eer, U.S. F. & G, and E. O. Wagoner, 
Aetna. 





CHICAGO A. & H. CLUB ELECT 


The new president of the Accident & 
Health Managers Club of Chicago is 
Ralph W. Abbott, Maryland Casualty, 
elected at the club’s annual meeting on 
Monday. Mr. Abbott will be supported 
by R. J. Trenary, Provident Life & Ac- 
cident as vice-president; and E. H. Fer- 
guson, Midland Casualty, as secretary- 
treasurer, W. G. Miller, Pacific Mutual, 
W. M. Leavitt, Sun Indemnity, and 
Ralph Wood, Zurich, were elected di- 
rectors for the ensuing year. 

Plans to be hosts to fourteen similar 
clubs in Chicago at the convention of 
the National Association of Health & 
\ccident Managers were announced. 
This meeting will be held immediately 
lollowing the Health & Accident Under- 
Writers Conference which concludes at 
noon Thursday, June 9. 


BOLES BACK FROM ABROAD 
E. H. Boles, president, General Rein- 
pence Corp., returned from a_ trip 
road on Wednesday. 











LITTLE 
ROCK 


GATEWAY TO AN UNDERGROUND EMPIRE 





Bernard de la Harpe, emissary of the Duc d’Orleans, regent of 
France, gave Little Rock its name in 1722. He did so, much as a 
map-maker might distinguish between two points, one a small outcrop- 
ping of rock along the south bank, the other a huge bluff two miles 
upstream. 


La Harpe saw that the strategic location of the two Rocks estab- 
lished this point as the potential center of the vast undeveloped territory 
which lay stretched out before him. What he did not see, however, 
was—rich as the territory looked in virgin forests, fertile fields, equable 
climate and navigable waterways—a much richer golden hoard of 
natural resources lay hidden beneath his feet. 


It has been said by geologists that in extent and number of her 
mineral resources, Arkansas is the most richly endowed of all the States. 
From the liquid gold of the important El Dorado and Smackover oil 
fields, to the diamond mines in the Southern part of the State this rich 
underground empire offers abundant resources readily extracted and 
shipped at low cost for nearby fabrication. Ninety per cent of the 
nation’s total bauxite supply is within 20 miles of Little Rock. Extensive 
zinc and lead operations have been carried on in northern Arkansas, the 
former being found in the form of zinc sulphite producing the important 
industrial chemical, sulphuric acid in its transformation process. Man- 
ganese, tripoli, pearl shells, slate, fullers earth, sandstone, silica for 
abrasives and roofing materials, ochre, high grade building marble, lime, 
gypsum, coal deposits and other mineral resources abound in commer- 
cially profitable quantities. 


In addition to these lavish natural advantages, Little Rock is con- 
veniently located to five distinct sources of power—coal, oil, gas, wood 
and hydro-electric current, which offer a wide variety of fuel at prices 
low enough to permit important cost reduction in plant operation. 


To serve more adequately the insurance needs of this rich com- 
monwealth Union Indemnity Company has maintained a claim and 
service office in Little Rock, gateway to this rich underground empire. 


Here is another Key City in that great nationwide net work of 
branches established by Union Indemnity Company in the interest of 
efficient service to its many thousand of agents from Coast to Coast. 
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State Capitol of Arkansas located in Little Rock. Built almost 
entirely of Arkansas Stone. 


Union Inpvemniry Company 


A DIVISION OF INSURANCE SECURITIES COMPANY. INC. 


Detroit Life Insurance Company 
La Salle Fire Insurance Company 
Union Title Guarantee Company, Inc. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES: UNION INDEMNITY BUILDING, NEW ORLEAN6 100 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 








Lloyds of America 
(Continued from Page 36) 


as incorporators of Lloyds Insurance Co. 
of America, are: 

Julius H. Barnes, chairman, U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce; S. Stanwood Menken, Menken, 
Ferguson & Hills, attorneys; Franklin Berwin, 
investment banker; Esmond O’Brien, also in- 
vestment banker and who is the son of Justice 
Morgan J. O’Brien; Dale Parker, Samuel & Co., 
London, who, however, is located in N. Y. C.; 
banker; Victor Sincere, president, National De- 
partment Stores; Frank Cohen, executive vice- 
president, Lloyds Casualty; Carl Sherman, gen- 
eral counsel, Lloyds Casualty, and who is a 
former attorney general of New York; Charles 
F. Culpepper, Coca Cola Bottling Works; Lewis 
H. Pound, New York investment banker; H. I. 
Peffer, president, American Solvents & Chemical 
Co., and General Daniell. 

Otho E. Lane Announcement 

The Constitution Indemnity sale was 
made known a week ago by Otho F. 
Lane, president of the Fire Association, 
who said that a cash offer had been ac- 
cepted for the purchase of 95% of the 
outstanding 200,000 $5 nar capital shares 
of the Constitution, owned by the Fire 
Association. The offer, said Mr. Lane, 
had been tendered by a groun “interest- 
ed in and acting through Insurance 
Equities Corp. of New York and Lloyds 
Casualty Co. of New York” and he listed 
the names presented above. Then he 
said: 

“These gentlemen and their associates 
propose to immediately organize and 
conduct a strongly financed casualty and 
indemnity company with which they in- 
tend to merge Constitution Indemnity 
Co. as soon as the necessary legal steps 
may be accomplished. Their detailed 
plans are to be announced at once. 

“Provision has been made to extend 
the offer made to and accepted by Fire 
Association to all stockholders of Con- 
stitution Indemnity and such offer will 
be open for thirty days under terms and 
conditions that will be notified at once 
to those interested.” 

Prominence of Julius H. Barnes 

The entrance of Julius H. Barnes, 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
chairman, into the insurance field as 
guiding spirit in the new Lloyds organ- 
ization has attracted no little attention 
in the casualty fraternity due to Mr. 
Barnes’ nation-wide prominence. He is 
best known for his Chamber of Com- 
merce work and his activity as grain 
administrator during the world war. He 
entered the grain business in 1886 in 
Duluth in the employ of Ward Ames, Sr. 
He was made president of the United 
States Food Administration Grain Corp 
in 1917, serving until the end of 1919 
when he became president of the United 
States Grain Corp., remaining in that 
position for a year. The late President 
Wilson appointed him United States 
Wheat Director in 1919 and he served in 
that capacity for a year. From 1922 to 
1924 Mr. Barnes was president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 

At present he is active in many cor- 
porations, holding among other offices 
that of chairman of the board of Pitney- 
Bowes Postage Meter Corp. 





MINN. COMPENSATION REPORT 

Reports on the 1930-31 experience in 
compensation insurance in Minnesota 
are now coming in to the office of the 
compensation insurance board. Gener- 
ally, they are unfavorable as compared 
with the previous year and this is be- 
lieved to forecast another rate increase 
in the fall. It is probable that a hearing 
will be held in July or August and any 
change in rates will be announced about 
September 1, 1932. 





OKLAHOMA A. & H. COMPANY 

The Provident Insurance Co. of Okla- 
homa City has been licensed to write 
business in the state. This company was 
recently organized to write health and 
accident with paid-up capital of $10,000 
and subscribed capital of $50,000. Incor- 
porators are Charles W. Mason, former 
chief justice of the state supreme court; 
George R. Christie, Neal Archer, R. E. 
Mason and F. E. Euless. 
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Modern Trends in Casualty Field 


(Continued on Page 36) 


system have been demonstrated and em- 
phasized in recent years. 

“The collapse in security values in Oc- 
tober 1929 that precipitated a general 
breakdown of business and finance, and 
the subsequent profound depression, sub- 
jected the surety companies to a burning 
test. Gravely affected in every major 
line of activity, the companies have nev- 
ertheless continued to function, sur- 
mounting successive crises as conditions 
grew worse, and fulfilling all their obli- 
gations, albeit at terrific cost, under the 
multitudinous contracts outstanding 
when the crash came. 

“Political bodies of every size and 
chracter from the United States down, 
and unnumbered private beneficiaries of 
bonds, must realize now if they never 
did before how important and useful a 
part the surety companies play in times 
of business and financial stress.” 


Competition Between Companies 


Mr. Lunt’s slant on present-day com- 
netition between companies is presented 
in this fashion: 

“Partly perhaps because the business 
is so difficult and the need of help from 
any quarter so apparent, the competition 
of the comnanies stops at the point 
where the risks are once landed. The 
companies go after their quarry ruthless- 
lv and with no consideration for each 
other, but it is also true that the com- 
pany executives and staffs are friendly 
in their personal relations and are high- 
ly co-operative in movements designed 
to solve common problems and to im- 
prove conditions generally. 

“In this respect the Surety Association 
of America and the Towner Rating Bu- 
reap have contibuted to the stability and 
success of corporate suretyship in a de- 
gree hard to overestimate. Most of the 
constructive developments of the busi- 
ness, indeed. have come about from the 
wholehearted co-operative work done by 
busy executives and underwriters in As- 
sociation and Bureau meetings and es- 
pecially in committees appointed at such 
meetings. 

“The rules and traditions of the Asso- 
ciation, the, tactful, impartial, and effi- 
cient conduct of the Bureau, and the 
splendid spirit of co-operation and help- 
fulness characteristic of the personnel of 
the business have been outstanding fea- 
tures of corporate suretyship for many 
years, and were never more in evidence 
than they are today.” 


Sawyer On Burglary Activity 


Mr. Sawyer in his paper on burglary 
insurance has some interesting comments 
to make on the excellent preventive work 
being done to prevent losses, and ob- 
serves that “insurance companies are 
quick to recognize worthy devices of this 
kind by granting discounts from the 
rates where they are used.” Among such 
devices is the approved and widely used 
burglary alarm system of the American 
District Telegraph Co. He writes: 

“Electric burglar alarms are used very 
extensively today in the protection of 
valuable property. These devices are con- 
structed on the principle of surrounding 
the safe, the vault, or the building with 
wires which must be disturbed in gain- 
ing entrance, and thus an alarm is reg- 
istered either in a central station from 
which guards are dispatched or by ring- 
ing a bell on the outside of the building. 


A Typical Case 


“Not long ago there was a striking 
example of the need of supervision of 
protective devices. A large jewelry con- 
cern kept its stock in a strong vault 
which was protected with an antiquated 
burglar alarm system not approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. Burglars 


skilled in electrical matters succeeded 
in putting the alarm system out of com- 
mission without registering an alarm and 
entered the vault with a resultant loss of 
many thousands of dollars worth of jew- 
elry. 

“It is reliably stated that a modern, 


supervised system could not have been 
so circumvented. 

“The underwriters encourage the use 
of watchmen to protect the premises 
when they are closed and unoccupied, 
and also guards when the premises are 
open or valuable property is being trans- 
ported through the streets. 

“Large amounts of money are being 
expended in improving the burglary re- 
sistive qualities of safes and vaults. The 
developments along this line have result- 
ed in the recent perfection of a safe 
which under enginering tests has actual- 
ly withstood all forms of burglarious at- 
tack, except the oxyacetylene torch, for 
a period of at least one hour. Constant 
laboratory work is being carried out so 
as to develop an alloy which will with- 
stand the torch, and considerable prog- 
ress has been made.” 


Kulp On Unemployment Plans 


Professor Kulp goes into considerable 
detail on the programs which have been 
considered to relieve the unemployment 
situation; that they all aim, in greater 
degree or less, at prevention of unem- 
ployment; that all of them presume— 
sometimes they promise—that once in 
operation, the need for unemployment in- 
demnity will be over. He discusses, for 
example, the question “Is Unemployment 
Eligible for Insurance ?” and then Swings 
into a review of American experiments, 
trade union plans and joint, plans. 

Professor Kulp is frank in describing 
the Groves law, signed by Governor La 
Follette of Wisconsin in January, 1932, 
as a worthwhile effort to “stimulate the 
stabilization activities of business men.’ 
He writes in part: “It gives up even the 
semblance of insurance, and makes un- 
employment provision frankly one of in- 
dividual employer reserves. The compen- 
sation characteristic of full financial re- 
sponsibility on management is retained 
but there is no merging of risks in in- 
dustry groups. ‘The state will adminis- 
ter and safeguard these reserves but each 
employer’s liability is definitely limited 
to the sums in his own fund. In no 
event will he be asked to contribute over 
2% of his annual payroll. If the reserve 
per employe reaches $55, his contribu- 
tion will be reduced to 1% of payroll; if 
it reaches $75, to zero. Benefits will also 
be graded progressively downward as the 
reserve per employe drops below $50.” 


Loman On Automobile Trend 


An interesting viewpoint on the auto- 
mobile insurance trend with its seriously 
rising auto fatality toll is presented by 
Professor Loman. Telling about the pro- 
posed “experience” plan for demerit rat- 
ing and its postponement by the National 
Bureau he writes: “Immediately follow- 
ing its announcement the protests against 
this plan were too vociferous to resist. 

, As a tendency, however, the de- 
merit plan deserves some attention. The 
plan as proposed is substantially the same 
as that already used in Connecticut. 

Under it the insured is considered 
a standard risk and classified as A until 
he commits certain offenses or is in- 
volved in an accident. If he has an ac- 
cident with a loss exceeding $50 and/or 
is convicted of certain motor vehicle or 
highway traffic violations, he is classed 
as B, C, or D; the extent of the ‘rating 
up’ being determined by the seriousness 
of the accident loss and/or the offense. 
Removal from a penalty classification is 
dependent upon a clear record; further 
offenses will increase the penalty. 

“Undoubtedly the scheme has advan- 
tages, because it eliminates the possibil- 
ity of using merit rating as a method 
of cutting. rates below the manual, and 
it provides a substantial incentive to the 
car owner to use greater care. * * * 

“In casualty insurance especially, there 
is no tendency to adopt lower than av- 
erage risks as standard; to the contrary 
there is a tendency to grade the rates 
upward for inferior risks. Hence, one 
may conclude that it is quite probable 
that the obstacles which have caused the 
suspension of the demerit rating plan for 
private passenger cars may be overcome 


and a scheme of that variety put into 
effect at a later date.” 


Michelbacher On Personal Hazard 


Mr. Michelbacher starts off his article 
in this fashion: 

“Assume that you and I were assigned 
the task of organizing an entire system 
of insurance in a world which had never 
utilized the principle of insurance in any 
form. It is not difficult to say what our 
procedure would be. We would employ 
experts to formulate coverages, classifi- 
cations, rates, and underwriting rules, 
and other competent technicians to es- 
tablish theoretically perfect methods of 
procedure. With these rates and plans 
available, we would select our staff, house 
it, supply it with forms and equipment, 
obtain licenses and otherwise comply 
with legal requirements, appoint agents, 
and open our doors to receive orders for 
policies. 

“To this point we would utilize mathe- 
matical and statistical formulae and em- 
pirical reasoning. Insurance never hav- 
ing been practiced before, we would be 
forced to rely upon abstract thought in 
the absence of any experience or knowl- 
edge concerning the actual conduct of the 
business. But once policies were sold and 
the machinery of providing insurance 
coverage and service was set in motion, 
certain stern realities would appear and 
demand recognition; in short, the fun 
would then begin.” 


Matching Wits 


His conclusion read: “Our methods 
of combatting personal hazard are ad- 
mittedly inadequate. In striving to im- 
prove them, our wits and intelligence will 
be matched against the wits and intelli- 
gence of extremely shrewd and resource- 
ful people who will probably always find 
a way to circumvent our safeguards. The 
full force of our persuasiveness and in- 
genuity will be required to promote prop- 
er attitudes toward insurance practices 
and toward the misfortunes underlying 
them. 

“The efficiency of our methods of ac- 
quiring facts, placing them at the dispo- 
sal of insurance carriers, and drawing 
proper inferences from them must be 
measurably improved. 

“Tf, after doing all these things, we 
discover that the personal element is un- 
der reasonable control, it is one insur- 
ance man’s opinion that we shall not 
have labored in vain. We shall never 
eliminate personal hazard, because hu- 
man nature will always find new ways 
to express itself. Our permanent task is 
to confine it within boundaries, such that 
its effect will not jeopardize our entire 
business.” 


Whitney On Conservation 


Describing insurance as conservation 
and paying a tribute to the late David 
Van Schaack of the Aetna Affiliated 
Companies in so doing, Mr. Whitney 
takes up the importance of conserva- 
tion, describes preventive activities in 
insurance as “an underdeveloped field” 
and then goes into detail on the work 
being done by casualty companies along 
these lines in steam boiler, elevator, com- 
pensation, automobile, employers’ and 
public liability, and burglary insurance. 
In conclusion he emphasizes: 

“Business is on trial today as never 
before. The public will increasingly de- 
mand not merely that it be carried on 
with justice and fairness but also in such 
a way as to produce social results. No 
business has a better chance to show 
what it can do along these lines than 
insurance. If insurance in carrying out 
its primary function of preventing the 
effects of misfortune, can show that it 
can also be an important factor in the 
prevention of misfortune itself, it will 
have made a very heartening demonstra- 
tion in a world that sorely needs better 
solutions of its very serious problems.” 


LaMont On A. & H. Progress 


Mr. LaMont. a recognized authority in 
the field of accident and health, concerns 
himself with the growth in volume and 
value of this line (a gain of more than 
50% in five years and 150% in ten years) 
to the 1930 total premium volume of 
$220,000,000. He points out that at the 
present time an aggregate of approx- 


imately $350,000,000 per year is distrib- 
uted in benefits. Speaking of “recent 
trends” he says: 

“Certain trends are recognizable from 
the records. There has been consider- 
able increase in the number of compa- 
nies engaging in the business, multiple 
line casualty, old line life, exclusively 
accident and health, and mutual, local, 
and similar associations. 

“There has been development to really 
important volume by only a comparative- 
ly small number, with consequent divi- 
sion of a large bulk of the business into 
small units among many companies, 
which is not conducive to the mainten- 
ance of stable experience, arrival of fa- 
vorable expense rates, or even assured 
permanency of existence. 

“Only thirteen multiple line casualty 
companies report more than $1,000,000 
and eight others more than $500,000 each 
in premiums, and two of the most im- 
portant of these are primarily life in- 
surance companies but with other cas- 
ualty departments and subsidiaries. On 
the other hand, among the old line life 
companies with accident departments as 
their only other, and the exclusively ac- 
cident and health companies, nineteen 
report more than $1.000,000 and six oth- 
ers more than $500,000, while nine as- 
sessment associations report more than 
$1,000.000 and four others more _ than 
$500,000 

“The deduction from this analysis ob- 
viously is that the trend is chiefly ad- 
verse to the casualty organizations and 
favorable to those dealing in accident 
and health insurance exclusively or as 
branches of life insurance. This result 
no doubt is due largely to the relative 
vigor with which the business is prose- 
cuted among the several classes of com- 
panies.” 


The Uniformity Program 


Appropriately Mr. LaMont refers as 
follows to the recently approved uni- 
formity program by important company 
members of the Bureau of Personal Ac- 
cident & Health Underwriters: 

“This program aims to reduce the 
large number of slightly varying policy 
forms: to simplify policies retained in 
portfolio; to standardize phraseology of 
the principal provisions; to secure 
through pooling of experience a broader 
and sounder basis of ascertaining costs; 
to maintain occupational classifications 
on a uniform basis that not only will 
be sound but will reflect the various 
changes that take place in business, ~ 
dustry, and other activities of life; 
adjust premiums to costs as found Be 
essary by experience; to encourage the 
sale of the. insprance not upon appeal 
to the emotions but upon the public need 
of general protection against the mis- 
fortunes to which all are alike subject; 
to accelerate generally the rise of the 
business to higher levels both as respects 
safe and scientific operation as a busi- 
ness and as respects creditable adminis- 
tration as a public service.’ 





H. G. SAUER HONORED 


Travelers Adjuster Celebrates His 30th 
Anniversary; Home Office Associates 
Present Him With Gifts 

Hubert G. Sauer, supervising adjuster 
of compensation claims for the Travelers 
was honored by business associates last 
Saturday in recognition of his comple- 
tion of thirty years’ service in the com- 
pany. During the morning he received 
many gifts, including a traveling kit, desk 
set and severat floral pieces, from his 
colleagues in the home office. 

Mr. Sauer has supervised adjustment 
work in practically every one of the ¢ 
claim offices maintained by the Travelers 
throughout the United States and oo 
ada, and is known personally by almos 
every branch office manager and claim 
adjuster connected with the company. 

Born in Brooklyn and educated in pu? 
lic schools of Hartford, Mr. Sener, 7 
1902 entered the employ of the Trave - 
as a clerk in the claim department of t 
life insurance division. 
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A Hooper-Holmes 
inspection is the 
Ounce of Prevention 
for your business. 





DISTORTION 


Distortion has no place in the in- 
spection picture. To be of utmost 
value to our clients, the word picture 
we present in an inspection report 
must be in the true proportions of 
the subject. 

To produce such a picture oftentimes 
involves many difficulties which must 
be overcome. Information is often 
elusive, the proper informants hard 
to find. Statements must be weighed 
and found not wanting in veracity, 
else the subject of our picture will 
not be faithfully reproduced. 





Such is one of the aims and ideals 
inculcated in every Hooper-Holmes 
inspector. To him is given the re- 
sponsibility of producing a report 
without bias - without distortion, a 
true word picture. 


The nationwide facilities of The 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau are devoted 
to the compiling of Moral Hazard In- 
spection Reports for insurance under- 
writing, credit, commercial and em- 
ployment purposes and Claim 
Reports. Address inquiries to 
102 Maiden Lane, New York. 





























45 Persons Burned to Death 
by a Match 


SSING a blazing match toward an open 
window, a hotel guest hurriedly left the 
room .. . Lace curtains, delayed discovery 
of the fire and a holiday crowd of parade 
spectators were the contributing factors that 
made tragedy of this small, careless act. 


in property value, was the sacrifice to lack of 
proper fire prevention and control. 

x * * 
The only mitigating feature was the fact that 
the property had been adequately insured 
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against fire loss with a dependable company. 
Consult a North America Agent for ad- 
vice on protection as well as prevention. 
North America Agents are listed in Bell 
Telephone Classified Telephone abies Gaeninina tend mee 

Directories under the heading — is a little book that the Insurance the { 


« Company of North America will be 

I nsurance Company of North ogame <ateston \ 
America. ing the precautions it gives, you may fire 1 
prevent loss of life and destruction quor 

The Oldest American Fire and Marine of your property. Address: North of tk 
Insurance Company... Founded 1792 America, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia 


A bellboy discovered the fire. After wasting 
precious moments in futile efforts to subdue 
it, he ran downstairs and to the sidewalk, 
headed for an alarm box across the street. 
People blocked his progress and the din of 
brass bands drowned his cries. A policeman, 
misunderstanding his frantic actions, held 
him from cutting through the parade. 
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Insurance Company of =! 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


Alarms were finally sounded — five of them, 
but the firemen found a building possessed 
by smoke and flames. Occupants of num- 
erous rooms were climbing out from win- 
dows. Open halls and stairways helped 
make an inferno. 


and its affiliated companies write practically every form 
of insurance except life 


Many lives were saved. But, the death 
toll was forty-five. This loss, with $900,000 
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HE neglect of so simple an act of fire prevention oe 
as the extinguishing of a match before throwing sebije 
it aside has destroyed many lives and much property. ot 
Perhaps the most impressive fact about fire prevention _ 
is how much suffering can be avoided by the timely instal 
practice of it in minor matters. wei 
erty®? 


Above is shown in reduced size, a full page — > 
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North America advertisement appearing in Prohi 
The Saturday Evening Post, May 21st; liquor 
The Literary Digest, May 14th. Natio 
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